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Money and Unemployment 


by 
Henri Fuss 
Chief of the Unemployment Service, International Labour Office 


Several articles in the International Labour Review and various 
other publications of the International Labour Office have already 
demonstrated the close correspondence in most countries during the 
last few years between the alternate rises and falls in the general 
level of prices and the fluctuations of employment and unemployment. 
More recent data collected in the present article confirm the conclusions 
already drawn. The author also gives reasons why the relation observed 
is not one of mere coincidence, but is really one of cause and effect. 
The conclusion follows that a credit policy aiming at the stabilisation 
of the purchasing power of the monetary unit will lead to the disappear- 
ance of an important cause of unemployment. 


NEMPLOYMENT is an innumerable evil ; there is no end to 

the tale either of the individuals it affects, the illsit produces, 

or the causes from which it springs. A mere list of its various 
causes drawn up with some degree of order and completeness would 
require more space than is here available. If therefore the scope 
of the article is limited to the effects of monetary fluctuations on 
the labour market, this does not imply any failure to recognise 
that there are numerous other causal factors of unemployment. 
One of these factors is the present system of competition be- 
tween different undertakings in the same industry, in the national 
as in the international field. Within the national boundaries, 
when an enterprise is forced by competition to curtail its operations, 
the workmen it is obliged to dismiss are, as a general rule, taken on 
by its competitors — not, however, without some lapse of time. 
This delay is in part responsible for the permanent residuum of 
unemployment which is found even at times of great economic 
activity, and which it is the task of a better system of employment 
exchanges to reduce to a minimum. In the case of international 
competition, in which customs tariffs are a conspicuous weapon, 
the transfers of labour which its ebb and flow would render necessary 
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if unemployment were to be avoided, are much more difficult to 
effect ; for they must be carried out in the face of such obstacles 
as the uncertainty of the fluctuations of international trade, the 
worker’s attachment to his own country, the high cost of migrating 
from one country to another, and, finally, the restrictions imposed 
by numerous States on international migration. 

Another more or less permanent cause of unemployment — 
a cause which might well be considered at greater length since it 
is of particular importance at the present time — is the maladjust- 
ment, continually corrected by the play of supply and demand, 
but continually reappearing, between the quantities of each com- 
modity produced and the quantities actually needed to satisfy 
the infinite variety of changing human wants. At one time or 
another there is relative over-production of each commodity, and 
its rate of production must therefore be reduced. This leads to 
unemployment, which is difficult to deal with, for a change of trade 
is often even more difficult for a worker than a change of country. 

In short, whether instability of employment is due to fluctua- 
tions of international trade or to lack of equilibrium between the 
various kinds of production, the remedy for the evil must be sought 
in improvements in the economic organisation both of the pro- 
duction and of the exchange of goods. 

The cause of instability of employment to be considered in this 
article is, however, of a different kind. While it is true that in the 
last analysis goods are exchanged for goods, and consequently the 
real purchasing power of a community is to be measured by the 
sum total of the goods it produces and the services it can render, 
it is nevertheless necessary to recognise the importance of the rdle 
played by the instruments of payment in trade, and consequently 
in production, whose primary aim is trade. The development of 
production and trade and the increase in the volume of instruments 
of payment do not, however, proceed at an equal rate. Sometimes 
the quantity — or, which comes to the same thing, the velocity 
of circulation — of the instruments of payment seems to increase 
more rapidly than production; sometimes, on the contrary, it 
seems to lag behind. In the former case the superabundance of 
the means of payment creates an illusion of wealth, a wave of 
economic optimism, which stimulates at once the consumer's 
demand and the producer’s activity; in the latter case, on the 
contrary, the relative scarcity of the means of payment creates an 
illusion of poverty, gives rise to economic pessimism, effectively 
interferes with the mechanism of exchange, slackens demand, and 
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discourages production. Left to themselves, these two phenomena 
tend automatically to alternate. In the first phase of the cycle 
the stimulus to production is such that after a certain time the 
relative abundance of the means of payment changes to a relative 
scarcity as compared with the accumulation of goods produced. 
In the second phase the restraining influence exerted on economic 
activity by this scarcity of the means of payment results in reducing 
the rate of production until the position is once more reversed. 

nly by means of an expansion of the supply of instruments 
of payment corresponding as closely as possible to that gradual 
growth of production which is indispensable to the progress of 
material civilisation could these alternating movements be brought to 
anend. How then, it may be asked, can it be ascertained whether 
at any given time the necessary close correspondence actually 
exists ? Simply by means of the stability of the price level. 
A rise in the general price level indicates that the supply of instru- 
ments of payment is increasing more rapidly than the quantity of 
goods offered for sale ; a fall in the price level indicates a relative 
scarcity of these means of payment. 

The conclusion thus reached is not open to objection on the 
ground of the inadequacy or inaccuracy of the quantity theory of 
money, for we are taking into account not only coin and paper 
money but also all substitutes such as cheques, commercial paper, 
and bank transfers. Neither will it be objected that we have failed 
to recognise the important part played by the psychological factor 
in the fixing of the general price level ; for the direct effect of this 
factor is to increase (in a wave of optimism) or decrease (in a wave 
of pessimism) the velocity of circulation of the instruments of pay- 
ment. We naturally make allowance for this velocity when we 
assert as a self-evident truth that any movement in the general 
price level indicates a change in the ratio of the instruments of 
payment, whatever form they may take, to the quantity of goods 
offered for sale. It would thus clearly seem that the close correla- 
tion between movements in the general price level and the increase 
or decrease of unemployment is to be explained as the resultant of 
these changes in the ratio of money to goods. 

The fact that there may be certain exceptions to the correlation 
generally observed does not invalidate the principle. It was noted 
particularly at the beginning of this article that the causes of the 
increase or decrease of unemployment are numerous. Hence there 
follow a variety of interference phenomena : sometimes the differ- 
ent causal factors act in conjunction, producing a cumulative effect ; 
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sometimes the effects of one cause are masked by the effects of 
others. In particular, it may happen that the harmful effects of a 
restriction of the instruments of payment may be offset by the 
influence of another factor acting at the same moment in a direction 
favourable to production. However this may be, the rarity of 
observed exceptions in recent years justifies the assertion that 
among the various causes of economic fluctuations and unemploy- 
ment the ‘‘ instruments of payment” (money and credit) factor 
is at the present time one of the most important. 

There are numerous surveys of relevant facts which sub- 
stantiate these views'. The recent experience of various countries 
offers further confirmation. 

In a scholarly study? embodying the results of refined mathe- 
matical analysis, Professor Irving Fisher has shown the closeness 
of the correlation between the movements of prices, the volume 
of trade, and unemployment in the United States during the 
period 1903-1925. Here we shall not go beyond the elementary 
procedure of quoting certain figures. In the United States the 
period from May 1920 to January 1922 was characterised from the 
monetary point of view by a persistent shortage of instruments of 
payment — in other words, by a fall of 44 per cent., from 247 to 
138, in the index number of prices*. Over the same period the 
index of employment‘ fell from 117.9 (June 1920) to 82.4 (April 
1922). During 1922 and the beginning of 1923 the index number 
of prices rose again to 159 (March 1923), a rise of 16 per cent., while 
the index number of employment also rose to 101.9 (June 1923). 
From March 1923 to June 1924 a further fall in the price index 
from 159 to 147 was accompanied by a corresponding fall in the 
employment index from 101.8 to 87.9. Prices then rose again to 
161 in March 1925, while the employment index advanced to 92.3. 
Since then a further fall in prices, with some minor fluctuations, 
has brought the index down to 143.7 in June 1927 ; by which date 
the employment index had also fallen to 89.1. 

It will moreover be noted that since 1923 the fluctuations in 
the general level of prices have become much less violent than in 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Unemployment 1920-1923. Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 8. Geneva, 1924. Cf. also International Labour Review, 
Aug. 1925 and Aug. 1926. 

® Journal of the American Statistical Association, June 1925, and International 
Labour Review, June 1926. 

* United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, index number of wholesale prices ; 
base: 1913 = 100. 

* United States Bureau of Labour Statistics; base: 1919 = 100. 
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the preceding period, and that this has also been the case for 
fluctuations in-employment. This valuable increase of stability 
must be attributed to the wise policy of the Federal Reserve 
banks, which endeavour by the control of credit toensure that the 
supply of the instruments of payment shall increase at a rate 
corresponding exactly to the expansion of production’. 

Some anxiety had however been caused by the fact that for 
more than 20 months, since the autumn of 1925, the fall in the price 
level had continued almost without a break, until by June 1927 
the index was more than 10 per cent. lower than in August 1925. 
It was feared that the constant contraction of means of payment 
indicated by this continued fall in prices would bring about a 
progressive slackening of economic activity, and ultimately severe 
unemplcyment. In 1926 the opposite conclusion might have been 
drawn. While the price index was falling, the index of production 
in manufacturing industries was rising, and in this respect 126 
was regarded as a record year. But this was an illusion, for the 
index of unsold stocks was rising at the same time as the index of 
production, and from March 1927 the latter index began to fall, 
as the employment index had been doing for some time~. 

The fall in prices had been tavoured by the raising of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank discount rate in February 1926 from 
3.5 to 4 per cent., a level which was maintained, with the exception 
of the period April-July 1926, until August 1927. It may reason- 
ably be supposed that the Bank, in reducing the rate again to 
3.5 per cent. at the latter date, did so in pursuit of its policy of 
relative stabilisation of the general price level. At any rate, since 
July the wholesale price index number has shown a slight recovery, 
from 143.7 to 144.6, giving reason to hope that if this movement 
continues and becomes steady the slackening of economic activity 
and production will soon give way, without the occurrence of any 
serious depression, to a new and healthy expansion. 

In other countries which have restored the gold standard or 
have at least maintained in fact the stability of their dollar exchange, 
the changes in the general level of prices in America have a consider- 
able influence, as has been very well shown by the Swedish Professor 
Bertil Ohlin®. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OFrFicE: Stabilisation of Employment in the United 
States, by J. R. BELtERBY. Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 11. Geneva, 1926. 

® The explanation of the apparent contradiction between increase in production 
and decrease in employment is to be found in the increased output per worker 
employed. 

® Index (Review published in English by the Svenska Handelsbanken), June 1927. 
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From the fact that gold serves as the monetary standard it 
results that its value does not depend only on the quantity avail- 
able, but even more on all its substitutes, such: as bank notes, 
cheques, and other kinds of commercial paper, which are used side 
by side with gold as instruments of payment. When their use is 
restricted the value of the monetary standard itself increases ; and 
vice versa, when it is expanded the value of gold falls. Formerly, 
the volume of credit was kept in a more or less constant ratio to 
the metallic reserve, but that reserve has now become so plentiful 
in the United States that there can be no question at present of 
keeping credit in proportion to it in that country. The Federal 
Reserve Board and the governors of the Federal Reserve banks 
are the masters of credit, and have now the power to make the 
purchasing power of the monetary unit vary as they choose, within 
wide limits. Nor is this power limited to the United States; it 
covers all countries which have adopted the gold standard. As 
Professor Ohlin says : 


Should that Board deem it advisable to pursue a liberal credit policy, 
resulting in the raising of the American price level, the consequence 
would be that a portion of the superfluous gold would flow to other 
countries. There it would cause an expansion of credit and 
gradually a raising of the price level all along the line. 

If, on the other hand, it is considered in the United States that a 
reduction of prices would be advisable, then other countries are com- 
pelled to follow suit. Otherwise their price level would eventually be 
too high, their balance of payment would become “ adverse ”’ and their 
gold would begin to flow into the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This the European central banks cannot, in view of their note-cover, 
permit, but are forced to carry out a restrictive credit policy that rapidly 
reduces the price level in Europe as well. 


It is possible that these conclusions do not make sufficient 
allowance for the fact that the law of the international parity of 
purchasing powers is fairly elastic. It applies after all only in 
the long run and allows of considerable and fairly lasting discrep- 
ancies between the purchasing power of a currency at home and its 
purchasing power abroad, which may produce a relative independ- 
ence in the movement of prices in the different countries, even if 
they have adopted the gold standard. 

The fact remains that in Sweden the level of prices from January 
1925 (index 169) until April 1927 (index 143) faithfully followed 
the American fall ; indeed, the movement was even more marked, 
since the reduction was over 15 per cent. Parallel with this pro- 
gressive restriction of the instruments of payment, the average 
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proportion of unemployed rose from 10.1 per cent. in 1924 to 11.1 per 
cent. in 1925 and 12.1 per cent. in 1926. 

Similarly, in Switzerland the level of prices was influenced by 
the American movement from the beginning of 1925 (index 170.8) 
until the beginning of 1927 (index 145.4). During the same period 
there was a slight increase in unemployment. The number of 
applicants for work at the public employment exchanges was 
11,500 at the end of 1924, 17,000 at the end of 1925, and 18,000 
at the end of 1926. Since January 1927 prices have again risen 
slightly, and the percentage of workers wholly or partially unem- 
ployed recorded by the unemployment insurance funds (a new set 
of statistics) fell from 5.8 in January 1927 to 3.3 in June 1927, as 
compared with 6.1 in June 1926. 

The general level of wholesale prices in Great Britain fluctuated 
in a similar way. The Board of Trade index number was 171 in 
January 1925 and 139.8 in April 1927, a fall of over 17 per cent. 
The average percentage of unemployment, which was 10.5 in 1924, 
rose to 11.4 in 1925 and to 12.6 in 1924. The latter figure has 
obviously been influenced not so much by the persistent restriction 
of the means of payment as by certain consequences of the general 
strike and the prolonged coal-mining dispute. This dispute in 
particular led to unemployment not merely because it was a factor 
of industrial disorganisation, but also, and no doubt even more, 
because of its indirect effects on the money market. It was 
generally expected in 1926 that the discount rate would be reduced, 
which would have facilitated credit and encouraged economic 
activity, but in actual fact the increased adverse balance of trade 
due to the lack of export coal compelled the Bank of England to keep 
its discount rate at the high figure of 5 percent. The rate was not 
reduced to 41% per cent. until April 1927, when the fall in prices 
was immediately checked, the index rising again to 139.8 in April 
and 141.1 in May, at about which level it has since remained. At 
the end of April 1927 the proportion of unemployed had fallen 
again to 9.4 per cent., or about the level of April 1926, just before 
the general strike, when it was 9.1 per cent. In May 1927 there 
was a further fall to 8.8 per cent., followed however by a slight 
tendency to increase in June, July, and August, by which latter 
month it had again risen to 9.4 per cent. 

In the other European countries where the dollar exchange has 
remained stable since 1925, the general level of prices has however 
displayed a less close dependence on American prices. In all 
these countries, as in the United States, the price level fell in 1925 
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and at the beginning of 1926. But in all of them a tendency to rise 
appeared during the first half of that year, although in the United 
States the fall continued, as has been shown, until the middle of 
1927. With a single exception, this rise was accompanied by a 
marked reduction in unemployment, which had increased. consider- 
ably, on the contrary, during the period of the fall. The following 
figures may be given in illustration : 


Austria 


Percentage Number of 

Index of increase (+) or unemployed 

Date wholesale prices decrease (—) on in receipt 
previous figure ot benefit 


May 1925 138 _ 113,000 
May 1926 118 —14.5 155,000 
May 1927 137 +16.1 158,000 


As the seasonal fluctuations in unemployment are very marked 
in Austria, it has been thought necessary to compare only the 
figures for the same month in different years. They show that 
for a fall in prices of 14.5 per cent. in 12 months, unemployment 
affected an additional 42,000 workers. In actual fact, the fall in 
prices started in January 1925 (index 147), so that it amounted 


to 19.6 per cent. in 15 months. The subsequent rise in prices 
continued up to June 1927 (index 142), and thus was over 20 
per cent. The figures given above do not show the reduction 
in unemployment that might have been expected, but this reduction 
is shown, by the figures for June and July 1927, compared with 
those for the same months of 1926. 


Number of unemployed in receipt of benefit 
June July 


151,000 152,000 
145,000 137,000 


Czechoslovakia 


Percentage Number of 

increase (+) or unemplored 
Index of decrease (—) on per 100 
wholesale, prices previous insured 
figure persons 


May 1925 998 _ 0.5 
May 1926 926 —7.2 3.0 
May 1927 990 +6.9 1.7 


The fall in prices, which ceased in May 1926, had begun in 
January 1925 (index 1,048), so that the fall in 17 months was 
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11.6 per cent. Its effect on unemployment is clearly brought out 
by the above table, as also the restorative effect of the subsequent 


rise. 


Germany 


Percentage 
increase (+) Number of 
Index of or decrease (—) unemployed in 
wholesale prices on previous receipt of 
figure benefit 


January 1925 143.5 - 592,000 
June 1926 131.9 —8.1 1,741,000 
August 1927 137.9 +4.5 404,000 


Date 


A fall in the general level of prices of 8.1 per cent. in 18 months 
raised the number of unemployed in receipt of benefitfrom 592,000 
(at a date when seasonal unemployment is most marked) to 
1,741,000 (at a date when seasonal unemployment is least marked). 
The subsequent rise in prices, indicating a more favourable relation 
between the available instruments of payment and production, 
restored unemployment to more modest proportions. 


Hungary 


Percentage Number of 
Index of increase (+) or unemployed 
wholesale prices decrease (—) on per 100 
previous figure trade unionists 


May 1925 141 o 18.9 
May 1926 122 —13.5 18.5 
May 1927 133 +9.8 8.8 


Date 


During the period of falling prices (a fall of 23 per cent. from 
January 1925 to May 1926), unemployment, if it did not rise, at 
least remained at a very high level. From May 1926 to May 1927, 
when prices were rising, it fell considerably. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 


In this country the movement of prices seems much less depend- 
ent on that of the United States and has been marked since the 
beginning of 1925 by particularly violent oscillations, in spite of 
the theoretical restoration of the gold standard. Whereas in all 
the countries so far considered in this group, prices were falling, 
the index number for the U.S8.8.R. rose from 178 in January to 
197 in April 1925 (a rise of 10.7 per cent. in three months). It 
then fell by 12.2 per cent. in four months to 173, after which it rose 
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to 197 in April 1926, an increase of 13.9 per cent. in eight months. 
Since then it has followed the American movement, and fallen 
almost without a break. During this latter period' unemployment 
increased, as will appear from the following figures : 
Percentage 
Index of increase (+) or Number of 


wholesale prices decrease (—) on unemployed on 
previous figure live register 


April 1926 197 — 1,071,000 
April 1927 175 —11.2 1,392,000 


The Netherlands and the Irish Free State are the only European 
countries which provide an exception to the correlation so regularly 
observed hitherto. 

In the Netherlands the level of prices fell, in the main continu- 
ously, from January 1925 (index 160) until August 1926 (index 139). 
Nevertheless, unemployment seems rather to have diminished 
during this period. The average percentage of unemployed 
workers, which was 10.2 in 1924, was not more than 9.5 in 1925 
and 8.7 in 1926. No doubt part of this last improvement may be 
attributed to the rise in prices since August 1926 ; in July 1927 the 
price index number rose again to 151, an increase of 7.1 per cent. 
in eleven months. Unemployment was however slightly higher 
during the first half of 1927 (9.8 per cent.) than during the first half 
of 1926 (9.0 per cent.). Other forces have therefore had more 
influence than the monetary factor. 

Similarly, in the Irish Free State the proportion of unemployed, 
as indicated by unemployment insurance statistics, apart from 
seasonal fluctuations, has fallen steadily during the last few years, 
from 17.6 per cent. in June 1925 to 12.3 per cent. in June 1926 
and 9.3 per cent. in June 1927, while at the same time the level 
of prices has also been falling. 

Finally, Finland should be considered separately, not because 
she forms an exception to the general rule, like the Netherlands and 
Ireland, but owing to the exceptional and remarkable stability of 
her currency compared with that of other countries. We have 
seen that since the beginning of 1925 there have been fluctuations 
in prices of 8 per cent. in Germany, 10 per cent. in the United States, 
11 per cent. in Czechoslovakia and Russia, 13 per cent. in the Nether- 
lands, 15 per cent. in Sweden and Switzerland, 17 per cent. in Great 
Britain, 19 per cent. in Austria, and 23 per cent. in Hungary, 





' For the preceding period we have no continuous unemployment statistics. 
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all countries with so-called stable currency. But in Finland the 
fall in prices, which was largest between August 1925 and May 
1926, only reached 6.3 per cent. Now, in that country unemploy- 
ment has remained at a very low level. 

Turning to the non-European countries with a gold currency, 
it will be seen that the British Dominions have also enjoyed com- 
parative stability. 

In the Union of South Africa the widest difference between 
prices (index 130 in January 1925, 120.4 in April 1926) was barely 
over 7 per cent. In the absence of statistics it is not possible to 
determine the effect of this fluctuation on the labour market. 

In New Zealand there was a more marked fall in prices between 
June 1925 and May 1927, for it reached 10 per cent. At the same 
time unemployment increased; the trade union percentage in 
February 1926 was 5.5, in February 1927 it was 9.4. 

In Australia the independence of the price level was greater. 
From April 1925 (index 166) until April 1926 (index 175), there 
was a rise of 5.4 per cent., whereas in the United States and all 
other countries prices were falling. At the same time unemploy- 
ment was reduced from 10.2 per cent. in June 1925 to 6.7 per cent. 
in June 1926. Subsequently the movement of prices took the 
same direction as that of other countries, falling until March 1927 
by 10 per cent., while unemployment remained more or less at the 
same level (6.4 per cent. in June 1927). 

In Canada prices are very sensitive to the movement in the 
United States. From January 1926 to April 1927 they fell by 
9.3 per cent. Unemployment, however, continued to fall, from 
6.1 per hundred trade unionists in June 1925 to 4.1 in June 1926 and 
3.2 in June 1927. This is the only exception to be added to those 
already mentioned for Europe (the Netherlands and the Irish Free 
State). 


The connection between movements of inflation or deflation in 
the purchasing power of money and fluctuations in employment 
appears even more clearly when we turn from countries where the 
currency is nominally stable because the gold standard has already 
been restored, to those where there has not yet been a return to 
the gold standard. 

For Japan, where the fall in prices between January 1925 and 
January 1927 was over 21 per cent., regular unemployment 
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statistics are unfortunately not available, but it is known that 
1926 was a year of serious economic depression. 

More definite information can be derived from the experience 
of European countries. 

For Denmark an account has already been given of the effects 
on employment in 1925 of the movement for the revalorisation of 
the currency begun at the end of 1924. The krone, which in 
December 1924 was worth about 65 per cent. of its gold value, had 
risen to 93 per cent. in December 1925, while the index number of 
wholesale prices fell by 33 per cent. Concurrently, the number of 
unemployed rose from an average of 10.8 per cent., in 1924 to 
14.7 per cent. in 1925. The same movement continued in 1926, 
but was not so marked, for the krone was already near parity, and 
reached it in August 1927. During the whole of this period, as a 
Government organ reports*®, “ the manufacturing industries have 
suffered greatly from the policy of credit restriction which the 
advance of the krone towards parity demanded”. The index 
number of prices continued to fall until April 1927, when it was 
37.4 per cent. below the figure for January 1925. At the same 
time, the average percentage of unemployed rose in 1926 to 20.7. 

In Norway, as in Denmark, the revalorisation of the krone from 
76 per cent. of its gold value in January 1926 to 94 per cent. in 
December 1926 and 97 per cent. in August 1927, accompanied by a 
fall in the index number of wholesale prices from 214 in January 
1926 to 184 in December 1926 and 162 in May 1927, has produced 
another increase in unemployment, the average percentage for 1926 
being 24.3, as compared with 13.2 for 1925 and 8.5 for 1924. 

Similarly, in France the movement for the revalorisation of 
the currency which took place towards the end of 1926, and the 
fall in the level of prices by 24 per cent. between July (index 836) 
and January 1927 (index 622), have led to a spurt of unemployment. 
The number of unemployed workers in receipt of relief, which was 
only 645 at the end of 1925, rose to 17,000 at the end of 1926, and 
82,000 on 10 March 1927. The number of bankruptcies, which 
averaged 122 a month in 1926, had risen to 790 in January 1927 
and 833 in April. 

In Italy, too, the policy of currency deflation has led to a fall 
in the general level of prices, the index number being 740 in August 
1926 and 661 in January 1927. One effect of this policy has been 





2 International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Aug. 1926, pp. 205-206. 
2 Danish Foreign Office Journal, Danish Commercial Review, Jan. 1927. 
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an increase in the number of bankruptcies, which from 585 in 
August 1926 rose steadily to 960 in May 1927. At the same time 
unemployment increased, the total number wholly unemployed 
being 216,000 and the number partially unemployed 59,000 in 
May 1927, the corresponding figures for May 1926 being 98,000 
and 9,000 respectively. 

The example of Spain also shows that an improvement in the 
exchange (from 73 per cent. of the gold value in January 1926 to 
91 per cent. in April 1927) was not without effecting some deflation 
of the money in circulation compared with production, for the 
official index number of wholesale prices fell from 186 in January 
1926 to 168 in July 1927. The Spanish Government unfortunately 
does not publish unemployment or employment statistics, so that 
it is not possible to determine the situation on the labour market. 
It is however known that the textile and metal industries, 
particularly in Catalonia, have suffered severe depression. 

The restoration of the value of the currency is not necessarily 
accompanied, however, by a fall in prices ; there may even be a rise. 
This is what has happened in Poland. In January 1926 the zloty 
stood at only 48 per cent. of its gold value ; by March 1927 it had 
risen to 59 per cent. and has since remained at about this level. 
The index number of wholesale prices, on the contrary, which was 
142 in January 1926, rose month by month to 207 in July 1927. 
In so far as this index is an approximate measure of the purchasing 
power of the currency, it may therefore be said that over this period 
the volume of the instruments of payment increased 45 per cent. 
more than the supply of commodities, and it is not surprising that 
in these circumstances there has been ‘a sufficient improvement in 
industrial activity for the 359,000 unemployed of January 1926 
to have been reduced to 252,000 in January 1927. 

The case of Belgium, too, where, after a prolonged movement of 
currency depreciation and rising prices, stabilisation was realised, 
shows that this may be effected without restricting the circulation 
and therefore without increasing unemployment. This was so 
because the rate of stabilisation was chosen at a sufficiently low 
value of the Belgian franc to keep the existing level of prices 
expressed in gold well below that of world prices. Consequently, 
nominal stabilisation, far from involving a fall in prices orin other 
words a contraction of circulation or credit, could be accompanied 
by a rise in prices, as was revalorisation in Poland. The index 
number of wholesale prices rose from 560 in January to 876 in July, 
the date of financial panic ; it fell again in August, when stabili- 
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sation was actually carried out, and rose again to 865 in November. 
This rise indicates an increase in the instruments of payment 
available in relation to the supply of commodities ; and in point 
of fact unemployment, far from increasing, has been reduced, 
if seasonal influences are eliminated by comparing the same months 
(3.9 unemployed per 100 insured in November 1926, as against 7.3 in 
November 1925). Since then, however, there has been a certain 
fall in the wholesale price index number, to 845 in July 1927, 
and concurrently unemployment — apart from seasonal influences 
— has risen slightly (4.7 per cent. in July 1927 compared with 
3.1 per cent. in July 1926). 


This series of examples surely affords superabundant proof of 
the positive value of the argument which at the beginning of this 
article attributed to the “money” factor, or speaking more gener- 
ally, the “ instruments of payment ” factor, a very great influence 
on fluctuations in industrial activity and therefore on unemploy- 
ment, whenever a fall in the general level of prices indicates a 


contraction of the instruments of payment as compared with the 
supply of commodities. 

A monetary policy aiming at stabilising, not, as is sometimes 
believed, the level of prices of each commodity, which seems neither 
possible nor desirable, but the general level of prices — in other 
words, at maintaining a constant relation between the ever-growing 
volume of production and the instruments of payment needed for 
the exchange of goods — would eliminate an important economic 
cause of unemployment. 

As early as 1922 the Genoa International Economic Conference 
indicated the first steps to be taken in this direction by advocating 
the restoration of the gold standard in all countries, and at the same 
time recommending international co-operation between the central 
banks of issue with a view to preventing “ abnormal fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of gold”. Three years later, in 1925, the 
Mixed Committee on Economic Crises, consisting of members of the 
Economic and Financial Committees of the League of Nations and 
experts appointed by the International Labour Office, declared 
its conviction that the principles contained in these resolutions 
remained fully applicable to present circumstances and adopted 


them in its turn. 
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It should be observed that the question raised was solely that 
of avoiding “ abnormal ” fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
money and not of stabilising that purchasing power. Now it 
must be admitted that the word “ abnormal” is vague and open 
to several interpretations. In the United States a monetary policy 
whose aims are defined with much more precision has been demanded 
for some years by that enlightened section of public opinion which 
is grouped in the “ Stable Money Association”. This body, which 
is directed by Mr. Norman Lombard, with the assistance of import- 
ant bankers such as Mr. John E. Rovensky and prominent 
economists such as Professor Irving Fisher, aims at “ promoting 
the stabilisation of the purchasing power of money by spreading 
understanding of the serious evils attending wide fluctuations in 
the general price level, the preventibility of such fluctuations, and 
the various methods proposed for stabilisation *”}. 

Another result of the movement in favour of currency stabili- 
sation is the introduction in the American Congress of a Bill which 
has already been subject to prolonged examination by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on banking and currency. The purpose of 
this Bill is to amend the Act of 23 December 1913 setting up the 
Federal Reserve system, and in particular to require the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve banks “to regulate the 
volume of credit, currency and money in circulation so as to prevent 
inflation and contraction, and thereby to stabilise so far as may be 
the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of commodities in 
general. ” 

We have apparently assumed so far that the purchasing power 
of money in various countries is measured exactly by the index 
number of wholesale prices calculated for each of these countries. 
This must obviously be a first approximation only, and the problem 
remains of constructing an index number of prices which shall in 
fact give as exact an index as possible of the purchasing power of 
money. The American Bill provides for this necessity, and 
officially instructs the Federal Reserve Board, whose statistical 
department is well equipped to do so, to construct such an index 
number. The Bill cannot be accused of failing to realise that the 
problem is scientific rather than administrative, and consequently 
does not belong to the legislative field. For it is provided that the 





1 From 27 to 30 December 1927 this Association, together with the American 
Association for Labour Legislation, is holding a meeting at Washington under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Labour, Mr. James J. Davis, at which the question 
dealt with here will be discussed, namely : employment stability and the price level. 
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methods of compiling the index number may be changed as science 
makes further progress, on the sole condition that the public shall 
always be informed of the methods used and of any changes in 
these methods, whether relating to the commodities considered, 
the weights applied to each of them, the sources of information, 
or any other factors in the calculation. The same need for keeping 
the public informed, without which no stabilisation policy can 
succeed, is stressed in another provision, requiring the Federal 
Reserve Board, whenever any decision is taken affecting the volume 
of credit, currency, or money in circulation, to publish the reasons 
for such decision as well as any minority opinions of its members 
dissenting from the decision. On the whole this Bill appears to be 
intended mainly to sanction the policy hitherto followed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and in particular by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, a policy which, in the absence of permanent 
legal support, suffered from a certain measure of precariousness. 

The inevitable reaction of price movements in the United States 
on those in all other countries with a gold standard or a stable 
exchange has compelled all these countries to pay close attention to 
American monetary policy. There is here an obvious reason for 
international solidarity, without which, as a matter of fact, the 
American stabilisation policy itself could not long be continued. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the recent conversations between 
the governors of the chief banks of issue of the world reported in 
the press have had something to do with this question. However 
this may be, public opinion in Europe, as in the United States, 
is becoming increasingly and more definitely in favour of the view 
that the purchasing power of money must be stabilised, and that the 
problem to be solved is not merely that of stabilising the exchanges, 
which is now practically settled, but rather and above all that of 
stabilising the purchasing power of the monetary standard itself. 
In proof of this, reference may be made to the declarations adopted 
by the International Association for Social Progress! at its last 
assembly held at Vienna in September 1927, from which the follow- 
ing extract is made : 

The elimination of those aspects of economic instability which are 


due to the monetary factor involves in the first place the establishment 
of a currency which is sound and of stable purchasing power. 





1 With reference to Mr Max Lazarp’s Rapport sur les travaux de la Commission 
dexperts financiers chargés d’étudier la question du contréle international du crédit 
(Paris, 21-22 June 1927), submitted to the second general assembly of the 
Association, Vienna, 13-18 September 1927. 
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In the present stage of civilisation a sound currency is a currency 
based directly or indirectly on gold. 

The effects of the currency or banking policy of any one nation are 
not limited to the borders of that nation, but have an inevitable reaction 
upon the commerce of the world ; this policy therefore unavoidably 
raises questions which are international in character. 

An international policy of monetary control implies the adoption 
of agreements between central banks of issue relating to the distribution, 
circulation and maintenance of gold or other currency reserves; it 
also involves an effort to secure the sympathetic movement of the 
rediscount rates of the different central banks. 

In conjunction with this policy relating to metallic and other reserves 
and to rediscount rates, the attempt should be made to introduce into 
the criteria governing the issue of commercial credit not only the 
individualistic considerations of the profit of the lender or the solvency 
of the borrower, but also the collective criterion of the total volume 
of credit. 

In this connection it appears desirable that in certain cases the 
influence of central banks of issue over the national money market 
should be rendered more effective. 

Amongst the totality of the indices to be taken into account in the 
regulation of the general volume of credit and purporting chiefly to 
reveal the influence of the monetary factor on production and distri- 
bution, is to be included, in particular, the rise and fall of the general 
index of prices. 

The action which would be most expedient for combating the harm- 
ful effects of fluctuations in the value Jom. and for establishing the 
effective control of credit, would seem to be primarily that of persuasion 
and education : legislative measures which may be proposed cannot 
be too prudent and discreet; nevertheless public authorities are not 
justified in refusing the responsibility which rightly falls upon the State 
as trustee of the nation’s currency. 


In other words, anarchy must not be allowed to prevail with 
respect to money and credit. By the influence that the central 
banks of issue should be able to exercise on the credit market ; by 
the supervision which the States themselves should exercise over 
the banks of issue, while refraining from abusing their powers in 
order to sustain an unbalanced budget ; finally, by an international 
agreement between the banks of issue, the circulation of money 
and of all other credit instruments which are substitutes for money 
should be governed in such a way as to keep step with the changes 
in production and trade. Although the evil of unemployment 
will not have disappeared entirely on the day this end is achieved, 
at least it will be largely reduced, for one of its most important 
causes will have been eliminated. 





The Medical Aspect of 
Vocational Guidance : I 
by 


Dr. A. STOCKER 


Vocational guidance has to take account of so many and such 
varied elements that it necessarily requires the collaboration of special- 
ists in many different spheres, and in particular of the medical 
profession. The double question of the part of the subject that properly 
falls within the competence of the doctor, and of the conditions in which 
he can best contribute to the success of the whole, is here examined by 
Dr. Stocker. . In vocational} guidance the doctor’s part is essential. 
Whether in fact the aim is to determine the physical characteristics 
of the occupation, to examine the sensory and psychomotor functions 
of the applicant, or to study=his character in so far as it depends on 
the physiopathology of his nervous system and of his various organs, 
the doctor’s aid is indispensable. The author examines in detail the 
various aspects of his collaboration and describes the movement of 


medical opinion in favour of vocational guidance, and the special 
courses organised for doctors who intend to take up this work. In 
the second part of the article, to appear in a subsequent number of the 
Review, he deals with the nature of the various institutions, committees, 
etc., in the working of which the doctor collaborates, and with the 
provisions of certain laws which give formal recognition to his 
collaboration. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE problems arising out of vocational guidance may be divided 

into two general groups, those connected with the person to be 

advised in his choice of an occupation, and those connected with 
the occupation itself. 

Taking first the occupation, the problems have necessarily to be 
regarded from the twofold viewpoint of the prospects of earning it 
offers the worker and the aptitudes it demands of him. In the 
first respect, obviously no solution is possible without a knowledge 
of the state of the labour market. However gifted a person may be, 
and however theoretically profitable the occupation to which he 
is attracted (assuming that his tastes coincide with true capacity), 
he may find it dangerous or even impossible to enter on it, for some- 
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times competition and unemployment prove unyielding and insur- 
mountable obstacles to those who seek to infringe economic laws. 
This aspect of the question clearly belongs not to the doctor but 
to the employment exchange. 

The problem of the determination of vocational aptitudes, on 
the other hand, requires the intervention of several parties. There 
is room here for the technician, who must describe the work to be 
done ; for the psychologist, who tries to discover the necessary 
standard of intellectual and moral qualities for carrying out the 
work ; and; finally, for the doctor or physiologist, who defines the 
particular physical qualities demanded by a given job. The doctor 
and the psychologist must at the same time discover what tenden- 
cies and qualities constitute contraindications with respect to a 
particular trade. Take the example of a telephonist’s work. 
The technician will describe the processes of the trade ; the psycho- 
logist will ascertain that for carrying on this trade certain mental 
characteristics must be well developed (memory for figures, alert- 
ness of attention, etc.). The doctor will find out that the telephon- 
ist must satisfy the conditions of unimpaired hearing, adequate 
sight, normal kinetic and kinesthetic development in the use of the 
upper limb, ete. 

It is this working together — and too much stress cannot be 
laid on the need for direct collaboration between the various factors 
whose intervention is necessary — which has made possible the 
compilation of what are nowadays called in vocational guidance 
offices “ occupational monographs ”. 

For the other factor involved in vocational guidance, the person 
to be advised, collaboration is again called for. When a young 
person applies to a vocational guidance office, it is absolutely 
necessary, before advising him to enter one of the occupations on 
which information has been derived from the labour market and 
occupational monographs, to know the physical and psychological 
aptitudes — and any changes in these — of the candidate. 

With respect to psychological aptitudes, it is obvious that a 
brief examination is not enough to bring out mental characteristics 
which are at all complex. This requires prolonged observation. 
Here lies the reason why the psychologist — in this particular case, 
the teacher, who is ultimately only a practical psychologist — has 
been consulted hitherto, and hence the problem of getting the 
school to collaborate with the vocational guidance officer. 

As regards physiological aptitudes, the intervention of the 
doctor becomes neecssary. He alone can understand the working 
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of the human organism, and it is his biological outlook which must 
be consulted if an opinion is to be obtained on the aptitudes of a 
body subject to biological laws. 

It has sometimes been thought that a distinction should be 
made between the physiologist and the doctor. Since the subject 
of enquiry is a human being, it is obvious that application should 
be made to the specialist in human physiology, and as nowadays 
the only specialist in this field is the doctor, the discussion seems, 
to say the least of it, useless. As for the proposed distinction 
between the normal and the pathological and the failure of physio- 
Jogists to understand the latter, there is no need to repeat to-day 
demonstrations which the present state of science has shown to be 
superfluous. Physiology and pathology are intertwined, and it is 
impossible to understand the one without knowing the other. 

Several factors of differing competence must thus take part 
in the work of vocational guidance. Only their convergent action 
can produce positive results, and the effects of isolation must 
inevitably be bad. Recognising this, we may now turn to study 
in particular the part to be played by the doctor in this field. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF THE DocToR 


Among the aptitudes needed for carrying on an occupation a 
distinction is drawn between the psychological and physical groups. 
The more the work in question approaches the standard of the so- 
called intellectual occupations, the less will the importance of the 
latter group be. Conversely, the more manual the job, the less 
will deficiency in the psychological group prove a defect. To take 
an example : on the one hand, the vocational qualifications of a 
lawyer will not suffer from a physical defect arising out of ankylosis 
or a properly compensated heart affection. On the other hand, 
a man may be a good porter and yet quite well have a memory 
below the average or be slow in the association of ideas. In spite 
of their defects both lawyer and porter may very well represent ar 
ideal vocational type and play a successful and useful part in the 


life of the community. These illustrations are obviously extreme, 


for in normal industrial conditions the characteristics of ‘a hupameeed s 


job are usually psychophysiological. : 
. It is with réspect to these characteristics thiit the dose: must 


intervene. But more 'than this ; without :wishing'to trench on the 


field ‘6f the psychdlogist;' whose importance’ when’ prolonged''and 
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detailed psychological observations are needed has already been 
mentioned, it is necessary to point out here that to a very large 
extent the examination of the sensory and psychomotor functions 
belongs to the doctor. We may go even further and say that 
certain traits of “character” come under the heading of the 
physiopathology of the nervous system and the various organs, and 
that the determination of the worker’s “ sang-froid ” or “ tempera- 
ment” reduces in the last analysis to the examination of his 
emotivity or his constitutional type, in the sense given to those 
terms in the present state of science. 

For the doctor there is emotion whenever an individual finds 
himself in a new situation because of a sudden change in the impres- 
sions he receives, whether from within or from without, whether 
psychogenic or physiogenic. Whether the case is one of immersion 
in cold water, an attack of angina pectoris, or an unexpected altera- 
tion in mental outlook disturbing the psychophysical composure 
of the individual, the result will be the same : there will be emotion, 
the rupture of equilibrium’. A person who is healthy in body and 
mind will dominate the temporary loss of equilibrium between him 
and his surroundings. He is able to react and readjust himself, 
his reaction being the smoother the healthier his organism is. 
There will be, on the contrary, emotivity and consequent lack of 
composure if the natural functions of accommodation are hampered 
by various disturbances such as anxiety, period of growth, menstrual 
periods, fatigue, etc. Taken in this sense, emotivity is obviously 
merely the expression of a paraphysiological state the examination 
and understanding of which come within the competence of the 
doctor. 

“ Temperament ” in turn is a function of the “ glandular equi- 
librium ” or the constitutional type of the individual, and for any 
doctor who has worked in a hospital for nervous diseases it is a 
well-known view nowadays that a person with hyperthyroidism is 
“unstable ”, one suffering from myxodoema is “ apathetic ”, one 
suffering from hypophysial infantilism is “ mentally under- 
developed ”,etc. These are clearly cases bordering on the abnormal, 
and modern research into human morphology shows that we are here 
really concerned with physiological phenomena, whose pathological 





? This is by no means intended as a subscription to the James-Lange theory, 
according to which an emotion is produced by its physiological correlative. This 
question of priority is of no interest here, and it is sufficient merely to note that 
emotion is a disturbance of psychophysical equilibrium. 
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manifestations are merely the result of an excess or deficiency!: 

Apart from this, we believe that it has been made sufficiently 
clear how wide a field is open to the doctor in connection with 
vocational guidance, and before turning to an examination of the 
attempts made to carry this wide collaboration into effect it may 
be added that the doctor is in the best position to understand the 
true object of the advice to be given in the choice of a trade. He 
knows that he is dealing with a living organism and that — con- 
trary to the procedure in vocational selection — it is above all 
necessary to consider the possibilities open to a person because of 
the aptitudes he has and in spite of any defects from which he 
may suffer. There is no question of turning this eminently living 
work into a mechanical process by a rigid application of the formula 
“ the right man in the right place ”, which is mere nonsense as soon 
as it is applied to a being whose very reflexes may be conditional 
and whose powers of adjustment are, if not infinite, at least very 
numerous’. Fora machine, which is a finite thing, a good mechanic 
need not take the unforeseen into account ; but for man the unfore- 
seen always exists, for he is a being which is always in process of 
becoming. 


The participation of the"doctor in the work of vocational guid- 
ance has taken several forms, which for the purposes of this study 
may be classified as follows : 


(1) Progress of medical opinion in favour of vocational 
guidance (articles in periodicals, monographs, books, 
congresses) ; 

(2) Organisation of courses of instruction for doctors collab- 
orating in the work of vocational guidance ; 

(3) Institutions which make practical provision for medical 
collaboration (institutes, offices, committees) ; 

(4) Legislation providing for medical collaboration. 





1 In this connection the researches of Professor Kretschmer are most interesting 
and seem full of promise for the future of human biology. (Cf. E. KreTsoHmeEr : 
Kérperbau und Charakter ; Berlin, Springer, 1925.) 

Quite recently the German Society for Industrial Hygiene (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Gewerbehygiene) appointed a special committee to study among other things the 
connection between a person’s constitution and his mental and physical aptitudes 
for various occupations. Cf. Miinchener Medizinische Wochenschrift, 12 Aug. 1927. 

2 The researchés of the Vienna school show how far the compensatory functions 
of a living organism may go. (ADLER: Studien tiber Minderwertigkeit von Organen ; 
Berlin and Vienna, Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1907. ADLER and FURTMULLER : 
Heilen und Bilden; Munich, 1914.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF OPINION 


Since the war there has been in several countries a growing move- 
ment in favour of vocational guidance which has also aroused the 
interest of the medical profession!. 

Certain medical reviews have started publishing articles draw- 
ing the attention of doctors to their obligation not to remain out- 
side this movement*. Most of these merely state principles, laying 
stress on the importance of the human factor in industry. The need 
for medical examination to ensure that the worker is placed in the 
employment best suited to his physique is urged, and light is thrown 
on the contraindications formed by certain pathological conforma- 
tions or physiological dispositions as regards the performance of 
a particular trade or occupation. It is obviously impossible to 
analyse all these articles here. We merely draw attention to their 
existence, and note that here is a means of making original indi- 
vidual contributions which can secure widespread publicity for the 
observations of scientists who have gained personal experience in 
the matter. Thanks to these articles there is a live medical opinion 
in this field, and they make it possible to follow the gradual evolu- 
tion which is taking place here as in all other human enterprise. 
It might even be desirable to have medical periodicals specially 
devoted to the problem of the physiopathology of vocational 
guidance, thus filling what is at present a regrettable gap. 

In addition to this side of the work, which is analytical by nature, 
we may refer to the efforts at synthesis which have been made. 
We have in mind the more comprehensive studies in which one or 
more authors have brought together established scientific data such 
as may serve a practitioner who is required to make a medical 
examination for purposes of vocational guidance. True, there 
are very few works of this kind, the reason being that vocational 
guidance itself, practised consciously and tending towards system- 
atic organisation, is still of too recent date for the doctor to have 
acquired in this field an experience which is wide enough to justify 
the publication of special technical treatises. 

The efforts already made are therefore all the more valuable, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Sept. 1923, April 1925, Jan. and March 1926, 
April 1927. 

? Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, 
under the heading “ Vocational Guidance "’. See also Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte 


Hygiene. 
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and it may be useful to refer here to the more important of these 
general studies, which can justly be regarded as pioneer work. 
There are, first, Doctor L. Teleky’s Uber drztliche Berufsberatung' 
and Miss Martha Ulrich’s survey*,in which the problem of vocation: | 
aptitudes is examined for the first time from the point of view 
of medical vocational guidance. In 1920, Mr. Jules Amar, then 
Director of the Laboratory of Industrial Physiology in the National 
Conservatoire of Arts and Crafts at Paris, published a brochure* 
which, in spite of the absence of a clear distinction between voca- 
tional guidance and scientific management (of which the former is 
ultimately only part), shows that his primary preoccupation is 
with the human factor. Mr. Amar explains to his readers that 
the question is not of “ selection, which would leave persons out of 
work who do not satisfy strict conditions of muscular and nervous 
resistance ”, and in this connection he refers to Taylor’s drastic 
selection, who in applying his method found it necessary to dismiss 
71 per cent. of the women sorting bicycle ball bearings. He con- 
tinues : 


The problem is that of organising the adjustment of each person’s 
capacities, even if disabled, to a type of occupation which brings out the 
best in them. The problem is in fact that of adapting individual 
resources, whether hereditary or acquired, and never that of eliminating. 
This method allows room for all genuine effort. It merely claims on an 
impartial basis “ to indicate jobs ” so that they may be held in the ase 
manent general interest. Of necessity the result also benefits individual 
interests, for these are based on the advantage the employer secures 
with respect both to his cost of production and to the reputation of his 
products and his firm‘. 


In 1922, the Employment Exchange Office of the Free, State of 
Saxony published a brochure for the use of vocational guidance 
officers in which special chapters deal with medical examination 
and the possibilities of placing various types of backward or weakly 
persons in employment’. The compilation of the chapter on the 
work of the medical profession in this connection was entrusted 
to Professor Thiele. 





2 Vienna, Moritz Perles, 1918. 53 pp. 

? Martha Utricn, Curt Prorkowsk1, Otto NANKE, Georg WoLFrF, and BERN- 
HARD: Berufswahl und Berufsberatung : Eine Einfiihrung in die Praxis. Berlin, 
Trowitzsch und Sohn, 1919. 223 pp. 

* L’Orientation professionnelle. Paris, Dunod, 1920. 78 pp. 

* Op. cit., p. 2. 

5 Die praktische Berufsberatung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der kérperlichen 
oder geistigen Anormalen und Erwerbsbeschrdankten. 
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A work on a larger scale has been produced by Professor Lauber, 
of Vienna, and his collaborators'!. This book for the first time dis- 
cusses in detail the medical point of view in the question of the 
choice of a trade. As Professor Lauber remarks in his introductory 
chapter, hitherto, whenever a person who is about to enter an 
occupation is medically examined and given a certificate, “ this is 
done in the interests of an employer — the state or a private under- 
taking — who wishes to find the best qualified employee, and at the 
same time to protect himself against the risk of too many appli- 
cants for sickness benefit”. Without condemning this desire of 
the employer to protect his interests, Professor Lauber considers 
it inadequate from the social standpoint, for as things are the worker 
is protected only indirectly. A candidate who is refused merely 
learns that he is not suited for the occupation that attracted him, 
and is given no advice concerning the occupations he might be 
able to carry on. This refusal very largely prejudices his position, 
as in most cases it cannot be passed over in silence ; when he is 
looking for another job, he thus finds himself stigmatised as unfit, 
and is unable to obtain work corresponding to his physical capacities. 

The author of the treatise declares himself in favour of vocational 
guidance, not only for the above reasons but also because he con- 
siders a medical opinion always useful, even for those who do not 
want it. The usual practice nowadays is “for the choice to be 
made without consulting the doctor, as a rule because the child 
is thought to be in good health so long as he has no evident physical 
infirmity, or because, even when there is such infirmity, it is not 
taken seriously. ” 

Professor Lauber’s treatise on medical vocational guidance is 
intended for the doctor who is required to give advice on the choice 
of a trade, either to young persons when they leave school and are 
about to be apprenticed, or to any other person who for some 
reason or other finds it necessary to change his work. His various 
collaborators are doctors of the Vienna school, each a specialist 
for a given type of complaint, who discuss their particular subject 
not with a view to teaching the doctor how to examine the candi- 
date — the methods are the same as those described in treatises 
on semeiology which every doctor is supposed to know — but to 
enable him to compare scientifically the results of the medical 
examination with the physiological requirements of the occupation 





1 Handbuch der drztlichen Berufsberatung. Berlin and Vienna, Urban und 
Schwarzenberg, 1923. 886 pp. 
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to be chosen. On these lines vocational guidance is examined from 
the point of view of the specialist for internal complaints and child- 
ren’s complaints (Professor Jehle), the ophthalmologist (Professor 
Lauber), the ear specialist (Professor Alexander), the rhinolaryngo- 
logist (Professor Marschik), the dermatologist (Professor Kren), 
the gynaecologist (Professor Kermanner), the orthopaedic surgeon 
(Professor Spitzy), and the neurologist (Professor Dimitz). In 
addition — and this is a proof that the medical profession is aware 
of the importance of the psychological factor — three chapters are 
devoted to normal and pathological psychology, dealing respectively 
with psychology and vocational guidance (Dr. Allers), vocational 
guidance and the backward (Dr. Lazar), and vocational guidance 
from the psychiatric point of view (Professor Stransky). 

Like any other pioneer work, this treatise cannot claim to give 
a complete survey of the question. In fact, its authors themselves 
explain that it is based only on a relatively limited personal ex- 
perience and very slight preliminary researches. Nevertheless, if the 
observations which Professor Lauber’s collaborators, who are 
scientists with practical experience, have been able to make in 
hospitals, insurance funds, and their private practice are compared 
with the data in treatises on industrial hygiene, accidents from the 
medical standpoint, and occupational diseases, they may provide a 
very useful basis for subsequent research. This is important, 
because in this treatise doctors now have to their hand a practical 
manual, the purpose for which indeed it was mainly intended by 
jts authors. In the absence of a physiopathological description 
in the form of occupational monographs, they have placed at the end 
of the volume an alphabetical index of the occupations mentioned 
in the text. Finally, a table of physiopathological indications 
and contraindications assists the practitioner to make a rapid 
summary diagnosis. 

Another work of particular importance to the medical profession 
was published by the Department of Labour of New York State 
at the end of 1924. It contains the results of an enquiry under- 
taken by the Bureau of Women in Industry among over 400 pupils 
of continuation schools in New York, who were between 14 and 
16 years of age and worked 48 hours in the week. The children were 
chosen so as to represent every school class where children of their 
age and industrial experience could be found ; on the other hand, 





1 New York. DeparTMENT OF LaBour: The Health of the Working Child. 
Special Bulletin No. 134, Dec. 1924. 91 pp. 
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they were entirely unselected as to health or school standing. In 
the majority of cases (60 per cent.) the children had entered industry 
for economic reasons, and in 20 per cent. of the cases because of 
unsatisfactory adjustment to school life ; the remaining 20 per cent., 
having completed their elementary schooling, chose industrial 
work for preference. 

It was observed that in an average period of industrial activity 
of 8%/, months only 46.6 per cent. of the children (boys 43.7 per 
cent., girls 49.5 per cent.) retained their first job. All the others 
changed once or more, the proportion of the total number of child- 
ren ranging from 25.7 per cent. (two jobs) to 1.2 per cent. (six or 
more jobs). In nearly 70 per cent. of the cases the changes were 
made on the initiative of the children themselves. It is not without 
interest, from our present point of view, to note that in most of 
these cases the children were not satisfied with their jobs. The 
reasons they gave for leaving were in fact as follows: general dis- 
satisfaction (29 per cent. of the cases), low wage (9 per cent.), long 
hours (5 per cent.), no advancement (4 per cent.), better position 
(11 per cent.), home reasons (12 per cent.). It may also be noted 
that when the child left on the employer’s initiative the reason 
given in a fairly large number of cases (8 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of changes) was that the child’s work was unsatisfactory. 

Of these children 385 were examined from the point of view of 
their state of health in relation to the work they performed. The 
results were summarised as follows. 

Serious visual defects were found among about a fifth of the 
children (only ohe-seventh of the cases were adequately corrected 
with glasses) ; dental defects requiring immediate treatment among 
nearly a third of the children ; enlarged tonsils in 53 cases ; thyroid 
enlargement in 5 per cent. of the girls (but not in boys) ; heart 
affections in 4 per cent. (in three cases there were definite lesions) ; 
signs suspicious of tuberculosis in 1 per cent. and some lung abnor- 
mality in 3 per cent. The weight was above the normal more 
often than below ; there were 103 children whose weight was above 
that corresponding to their age, and only 48 were underweight. 
26 boys and 19 girls who had been at work for six months had not 
yet reached puberty, a fact of particular significance for boys, 
because, with one exception, the strength of these immature boys 
was below the average. Symptoms of endocrine deficiency were 
found in 9 per cent. of the children. As regards posture, only 
45 per cent. of the children could be called normal ; in 13 per cent. 
of the cases there was some degree of scoliosis (lateral curvature of 
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the spine). Indications of flat-foot were found in nearly one-fourth 
of the children. More children with abnormal than with normal 
posture had foot defects. 

Three-fourths of the children had two or more defects, and 
nearly one-half had three or more; one child had eight. The 
average per child was 2.4. 

To sum up: 


Of the 412 children examined, 18 had no physical defects, 99 had 
minor defects requiring hygienic regulation and diet, 179 had moderate 
defects requiring minor medical care as well as hygienic supervision, 
93 had more serious defects causing temporary or partial incapacity but 
capable of cure by treatment, 16 had organic diseases or physical deform- 
ities capable of mitigation by supervision and treatment, 7 had_ such 
serious organic lesions as to require immediate medical treatment and 
probable cessation from work. 


The enquiry also brought out the fact 28 per cent., or over 
one-fifth, of the defects examined were directly accentuated by 
some requirement of the work, and that 49 per cent., or nearly 
one-half, of the children had some defect of this kind. 

Among the works that have enriched the medical literature 
of vocational guidance reference may also be made to the volume 
by Mr. J. Perret, Director of the Lyons Vocational Office, Dr. Pierre 


Mazel, Professor in the Lyons Faculty of Medicine, and Dr. Boris 
Noyer, Army Medical Officer’. The most important part of this 
volume (over one-third of the text) is devoted to what the authors 
call the physiopathological bases of vocational guidance. In this 
part they discuss solely the examination of the person to be advised, 
and, after detailed consideration of the different methods used, 
they give a model medical form which seems to have stood the 
test of experience. It is that employed by the Lyons Vocational 
Guidance Office?. The authors show that they are fully aware of 
the fact that their work is the fruit of very limited experience and 
needs to be supplemented. 


Regular examinations during the period of apprenticeship might 
provide useful information on the value of a method which is still in the 
first stage of being tried. They would confirm previous observations 
and estimates, and might sometimes allow of correcting certain errors. 
The vocational guidance doctor would accordingly be able to modify 





1 L’Orientation professionnelle. Paris, Flammarion, 1926; 282 pp. Dr. NoyvEr 
has also published a thesis entitled Le médecin et Vorientation professionnelle 
(Lyons, 1924). 

* We shall return to this form in the part dealing with institutions which make 
practical provision for medical collaboration. 
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his methods on the basis of the experience he acquires from observing 
the results obtained. Such observations might take the form either 
of medical supervision in the factory or of practical examination of 
apprentices in the vocational guidance office. It is doubtful which of 
these two methods is best. Personally, we prefer the former, which 
would give the doctor a right to exercise that medical supervision over 
apprenticeship which must be considered the necessary complement of 
vocational guidance’. 


The above shows that the doctor who is to give advice when an 
occupation is being chosen is faced with a task with certain features 
of its own, and that specialisation therefore seems necessary. 
The authors in question believe that such specialisation can be 
carried out in practice : 


The intellectual and moral qualities we demand of a vocational 
guidance doctor — science and conscience, common sense, love of his 
profession, authority tempered by benevolence and courtesy — are 
precisely those that make a good doctor, and any doctor worthy of the 
name will be a suitable collaborator in the work of vocational guidance. 
It will be easy for him to adapt himself spontaneously to his task. At 
the most he will have to obtain information on the material conditions 
in which the various occupations are carried on, and on the physical 
aptitudes required?. 


It will be seen later that this opinion is not held universally, 
and before we turn to the question of specialised courses for doctors 
who take part in the work of vocational guidance, reference may 
be made to the opinion of Dr. Gunther Lehmann, of Berlin, who in 
Professor Atzler’s textbook on the physiology of work* deals with 
the examination of aptitudes. In the chapter he has written on 
physical aptitudes for work (Die physische Arbeitseignung), Dr. Leh- 
mann points out that the work of the medical vocational adviser 
is distinct from that of the factory doctor and the school doctor 
alike : 


In so far as the question is the selection of new recruits for a factory, 
recourse will be had to a factory doctor (Fabrikarzt), while for the advice 
to be given to young persons on leaving school a school doctor (Schul- 
arzt) is indicated, unless in either case the large number to be examined 
and the need for special training makes the creation of an altogether new 
post seem advisable‘. ; 





3 Op. cit., p. 93. 

* Tbid., p. 224." ' 

* Korper und Arbeit : Handbuch der Arbeitsphysiologie. Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 
1927. = ; 

* Op. cit., p. 340. wy 
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Dr. Lehmann is further of opinion that the results of a medical 
examination for the purposes of vocational guidance cannot be 
satisfactory unless it is made by an experienced doctor, and one 
who also has special training. 

In another connection Dr. Lehmann warns the doctor against 
any mechanical conception of his work and draws his attention to 
the fact that the problem is a social one in which statistical reason- 
ing and the law of large numbers must be taken into account. 
He expresses his views in the following terms : 


The number of representatives of each trade must always be in a defi- 
nite ratio to the total population. The percentage each trade is of the 
total population is determined by economic laws and is usually indepen- 
dent of the degree to which the population has an aptitude for this 
occupation. This means that in practice the use of tests for aptitude 
leads to the engagement in each occupation of the persons relatively 
best suited for it at any time. Consequently, even if all the difficulties 
involved in the expenditure of time and money on apprenticeship could 
be overcome by making the training institutions a public charge, a large 
number of persons would still be forced to enter an occupation for 
which they are suited only in the second place. Similarly, employers 
will always have to engage persons who are only to a certain extent 
suited to their purpose. In practice these matters are settled more or 
less automatically by supply and demand. No one will choose an 
occupation without any prospects, even if he is particularly qualified 
for it. 

The ideal distribution among occupations on the basis of fitness is 
therefore as impracticable as the ideal selection of industrial recruits. 
Both employers and applicants for work must compromise in accordance 
with conditions on the hour market. The economic ideal, on the other 
hand, of distribution on the basis of fitness is practicable — i.e. a state 
of affairs in which the persons relatively best suited to an occupation 
at any given time are in it. The compromise to which employer and 
individual are driven leads automatically to the realisation of the eco- 
nomic ideal of occupational distribution’. 


Like all authors who understand the exact significance of the 
examination of a living being in the full process of growth, Dr. Leh- 
mann points out that the value of the advice given to an adolescent 
on the threshold of his industrial life can only be that of a forecast. 
The future will continue to offer surprises so long as our knowledge 
is still of the slightest as regards the hereditarily fixed part of man’s 
character and his powers of individual reaction and acquisition. 
Pending, however, the progress of science in the field of constitu- 
tional physiopathology, the examination of individuals should not 
be neglected, and Dr. Lehmann notes that “ modern methods of 





1 Ibid., p. 331. 
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medical diagnosis are often thoroughly suitable and should be 
used for the examination of physiological aptitudes ”'. 

As regards the psychological examination, the author inclines 
to the view that this is a field in which the physiologist might use- 
fully intervene : 


Many of the methods enumerated in psychotechnical manuals are 
tests of purely physiological functions ; the examination of the aptitudes 
of the sensory organs may be taken as an instance. Such tests are 
obviously most important and useful, and in practice it does not matter 
by whom the method is suggested and applied if only it is a good one. 
There is therefore no question of condemning the psychotechnician for 
trenching on the physiological field ; instead, the physiologist, who in 
the nature of things is alone qualified, should be urged to adopt these 
methods, which in some respects are still considerably in need of improve- 
ment, and to extend and perfect them on the basis of his knowledge and 
personal outlook?. 


Dr. Lehmann’s work provides the medical profession with a 
description of the methods of physiological examination of the 
human organism for the purpose of determining the relation be- 
tween its physical and functional aptitudes and the requirements 
of industrial work. As the author himself remarks, it can be said 
that as yet no systematic work has been produced based on strict 
and uniform methods of study and adequate statistical material. 
This seems to indicate a very suitable field of study for research 
institutes ; by means of carefully directed enquiries and the col- 
laboration of large industrial firms, they could accumulate a body 
of observations which when worked up might yield scientific 
conclusions®. 

So far we have considered chiefly works that study the individual 
from the medical point of view in relation to occupation. It was 
shown at the beginning of the article, however, that for determining 
this relation the occupation, too, must be known. So far as the 
day-to-day work of the vocational guidance offices is concerned, 
the information is provided by occupational monographs. Unfor- 
tunately, from our point of view, the data available are far from 
scientific, besides which medical collaboration has not always been 
sought in the compilation of these monographs. 

Reference may be made here to a brochure published in 1919 





1 Ibid., p. 338. 

* Ibid., p. 335. 

* While this article was in the press news was received of the publication of a 
study by Dr. Prytt entitled Berufeberatung, in GotrsTemn, ScHLOSSMANN, and 
Tetexy’s Handbuch der sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitefiirsorge, Vol. VI 
(Berlin, Springer, 1927). 
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by the United States Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
which raises the problem of describing occupations’. The author 
of this publication points out how all the different factors may 
collaborate in preparing occupational monographs, and refers 
among other things to the value of information on health conditions 
in the trade (health reports), its physiology (fatigue studies), and 
accident risks (accident and safety reports). To facilitate the 
description of jobs as regards on the one hand their nature 
and conditions and on the other the tasks involved and aptitudes 
required, he proposes the following schedule : 


(a) Nature and Conditions of Work. 


Permanent, temporary, or overtime ; 
Floor, bench, or machine ; 

Standing, sitting, or stooping : 
Heavy, medium, or light ; 

Variety, repetitive, or automatic ; 
Quick, slow, or dangerous ; 

Coarse, fine, or exacting : 

Clean, dirty, or greasy : 

Hot, moist, or wet ; 

Dust, fumes, or acids. 


Machines. 
Personal tools required. 


(b) Duties and Qualifications. 

Duties : What are the operations on this job ? 

Qualifications: What qualifications are necessary ? Consider 
knowledge, physical qualifications as eyesight, hands, strength, and other 
qualifications as neatness, patience, etc. 


These indications are obviously very summary ; particularly 
as regards the qualifications required of the worker the schedule 
is very vague, a fact which the author admits. 

A simpler analysis form, though of the same type, was used for 
the enquiry organised by the Bureau of Women in Industry*, 

These attempts have been mentioned mainly in order to draw 
attention to the importance of drawing up a general schedule for 
the analysis of occupations. It is not essential to have monographs 
of every occupation; moreover, they are too often compiled on 
different principles, and a description which fits one industrial 
area may not apply in another. The important point is to prepare 
a general detailed schedule which from the medical point of view 





* Job Specification. ‘Bulletin No. 45,'Employment Sesintginaden Series No. 3, 
“Nov. 1919. ‘Washington, Govt. . Printing” ‘Office, 1920. 63" pp. * 


2 See above,’ pp. 626-628. bili 
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starts from the invariable factor, man. An occupational mono- 
graph should therefore be a description of the attitudes and move- 
ments, the efforts and adjustments, which the work demands of 
the various parts of the body. 

This is the line adopted by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology of London, which devotes part of its attention to the 
analysis of occupations. A pamphlet recently published by the 
Institute! contains a section on the psychological and physical 
qualities of the worker*. In the sample analyses the specification 
of these aptitudes includes a description of the movements to be 
performed by the worker. A special system of notation for indicat- 
ing in an abridged form the principal aptitudes required of the 
worker has been adopted. A monograph compiled on these lines 
will allow the doctor to compare the results of his examination of a 
candidate with the qualifications needed in the various occupations 
carried on in the district where he practises, and thus to advise the 
candidate to choose among those best suited to his constitution and 
psychophysiological aptitudes. 

Besides the existing occupational monographs the doctor may 
also consult treatises on industrial hygiene and occupational diseases 
Their description of the conditions of work and the risks run by the 


worker may be used to build up a physiopathological picture of 
the occupation. It may be added that the quantity of material 
contained in these treatises could very properly be employed 
in the preparation of occupational monographs, which, as already 
explained, are rather inadequate from the medical standpoint?. 


Among such treatises, mention may be made of the “ Encyclo- 
paedia of Hygiene, Pathology, and Social Assistance from the 
point of view of Labour, Industry, and Occupation ” published by 
the Industrial Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office 
under the title Occupation and Health. This work deals with three 
important groups of questions: the work, the worker, and the 





? Occupation Analysis. Institute Report No. 1. London, 1926. 36 pp. 


* It seems impossible to draw a distinction between the psychology and the 
physiology of certain functions, for the word ‘‘ psychology ” is used here to cover 
various movements, the functional condition of the sensory organs, etc. This is 
the reason why in a study from the medical point of view it was impossible to omit 
the psychological analysis of occupations as conceived by the British National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

* A series of occupational monographs, two volumes of which have just been 
published, has been prepared by the Vocational Guidance Office of the State of 
Saxe-Anhalt with the assistance of the German Federal Labour Department : 
Handbuch der Berufe ; Magdeburg, 1927. 
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environment. As regards the work, a large number of reports have 
already been published describing the following industries: arti- 
ficial abrasives, breweries, diamond cutting, electric lamps, flax, 
felt hats, gas works, hair cutting (hatters furriers’ processes), 
incandescent mantles, jewellery industry, matches, painting indus- 
try, rubber industry, soap industry, starch, storage batteries, sugar, 
superphosphates, woollen manufacture, work with pneumatic 
hammers, work in compressed air, etc. 

These various monographs will not give the doctor a detailed 
analysis of each of the occupations in a particular industry, but it 
will be easy for him to define them himself, especially if in addition 
to his theoretical training he has acquired an inside knowledge of 
factory conditions. Such practical experience is moreover an 
important part of the doctor’s training, and according to Dr. Teleky 
is even the essential factor : 


For the practical work of medical vocational guidance, the important 
point is not to have studied medical statistics, examined the reports of 
insurance funds, read books, and attended lectures ; the best training 
lies in visiting workshops and factories’. 


No doctor will doubt that practical work is indispensable as a 
complement to theoretical training, for he knows that his profession 
is an art which combines scientific study with daily practice in the 
hospital and the laboratory. Now, the vocational guidance doctor 
finds his hospital and laboratory in the workshop and the factory 


Apart from these publications, the development of medical 
opinion on the subject of vocational guidance has been affected 
by certain scientific congresses. Although so far no meeting has 
been devoted entirely to the study of vocational guidance from 
the medical standpoint, yet the profession has participated, for 
instance, in the work of the international conferences on psycho- 
technics as applied to vocational guidance, and has presented reports 
on medical vocational guidance cards, the examination of abnormal] 
persons, the relations between school medical inspection and voca- 
tional guidance offices, the physical examination of the worker, etc.* 
Further, at the fifth and sixth Italian National Congresses on 





1 TeELeEKY: Op. cit., p. 5. 

* Cf. Segona Conferencia Internacional de Psicotecnica applicada a l’Orientacio 
professional i a lV’ Organitzacio centifica del Treball (Barcelona, Institut d’Orientacio 
Professional, 1922 ; 419 pp.) ; and Atti della IIIa Conferenza internazionale di psico- 
tecnica applicata all’Orientamento professionale (Milan, Socieva Umanitaria, 1923). 
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Industrial Medicine!, communications on vocational guidance were 
submitted by Dr. Arnolfo Ciampolini, Chief Medical Officer for the 
State Railways, Professor Allevi, and Dr. Peri, among others. But 
these are unfortunately only isolated phenomena, and it may be 
said that while the problem of vocational guidance has been raised 
at medica] congresses, they have not yet seriously discussed it. 


Tue TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DocToRs 


It has already been explained that medical collaboration in the 
work of vocational guidance requires the doctor to have certain 
knowledge, and above all experience, which all practitioners do not 
possess. Experience can be acquired only by contact with the 
industrial and social environment to which vocational guidance is 
directed, but the necessary knowledge may be brought within the 
reach of the uninitiated by the organisation of instruction. 

It has been argued that the school doctor is the most suitable 
person to act as medical adviser for purposes of vocational guidance. 
He is a specialist in the physiopathology of the adolescent and there- 
fore best informed on the “ human factor ” at the very time when 
the future worker has to choose his trade. When, however, the 
occupation is the point at issue — the hygienic conditions in which 
it is carried on, the physical qualifications demanded of those who 
wish to engage in it, and the risks it presents for persons with a 
pathological constitution — then it is thought that recourse should 
be had to the factory doctor. 

In practice, courses intended to familiarise the medical profes- 
sion with the problems of vocational guidance have so far been 
organised only for school doctors. Even here the work is mainly 
tentative and has been tried in only two countries, Germany and 
Austria*. In Germany* the special training courses for school 





2 Cf. Atti del V° Congresso Nazionale di Medicina del Lavore (Florence, 11- 
14 June 1922), by Professor Gino PRosPERI (Prato, 1922); and Atti del VI° Con- 
gresso Nazionale di Medicina del Lavoro (Venice, 1-4 June 1924), by Doctor Antonio 
Dian (Venice, 1926). 

2 We are not speaking here of instruction for vocational advisers, which includes 
courses in human physiology, hygiene, and industrial pathology. Reference has 
been made elsewhere to this (cf. Industrial and Labour Injormation: ‘* Notes on 
Vocational Guidance ”’, passim). For the moment we are considering the matter 
only from the point of view of the doctor who is asked to share in the work of 
vocational guidance. 

* According to a communication to the International Labour Office from 
Professor Chajes, of Berlin. 
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doctors include lessons on medical vocational guidance. In Austria 
Professor Lauber, with the assistance of several of his colleagues 
who are interested in the question of the choice of a trade, 
organised in Vienna at the end of the war a course for instructing 
school doctors on the medical aspects of the problem of vocational 
guidance’. In neither country have these courses been made per- 
manent, nor are they even repeated regularly. It may therefore 
be said that the question of the training of vocational guidance 
doctors is still awaiting solution. 


(To be continued.) 





1 The instruction given in this course served as a basis for Professor Lauber’s 
treatise on medical vocational guidance referred to above. 
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On 11 October, at the Session held in Berlin of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, the Federal Minister of Labour, 
Dr. Brauns, handed to the Chairman of the Governing Body the act 
of ratification of the Washington Draft Convention on maternity 
protection. The fact that Germany is the first among the countries 
of chief industrial importance to decide to ratify the Washington 
“ Childbirth Convention ” gives special interest to the following study 
of the legislation on maternity protection adopted by Germany with a 
view to ratification. Legislative provisions prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women for a certain period after confinement date back as far 
as 1878; this form of protection has been gradually extended, until 
under the new legislation (which includes the necessary provision for 
the payment of maternity benefit by the federal sickness insurance 
system) the standard set up by the Washington Convention has been 
fully reached, and in some respects exceeded. 


I 


N 8 July 1927 the German Reichstag by a large majority pas- 

sed the Government Bill' for the ratification by Germany? 

of the Draft Convention concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, which was adopted on 29 November 





' Gesetz iiber das Washingtoner Uebereinkommen, betr. die Beschiftigung der 
Frauen vor und nach der Niederkunft. Vom 16 Juli 1927. (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1927, 
II, p. 497.) 

* Germany’s ratification of the Draft Convention was registered on 31 October 
1927. 
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1919 by the International Labour Conference at its First Session 
held in Washington. 

. The decision to ratify the Washington Convention is the more 
noteworthy in that Germany had no hand in its adoption, and that 
up to the present few even of the States which took part in the 
Conference have ratified it’. But these ostensible reasons could not 
definitely determine Germany’s attitude to the Draft Conveation. 
The difficult financial situation of German industry, due to the 
war and inflation, did not indeed at once allow the country to 
meet all the demands of the Washington Convention ; but as soon 
as the worst difficulties were removed, the German Reichstag, 
aware of the great moral and social importance of a comprehensive 
system of maternity protection, put forward the demand for the 
immediate adaptation of German legislation to the terms of the 
international Convention. 

So far as concerns the adaptation of social insurance, this 
demand had already been met by the second Amending Act to the 
Second Book of the Federal Insurance Code (Act of 9 July 1926; 
R.G.BI., I, p. 407). This Act substantially extended the protection 
formerly provided for women before and after childbirth, and by 
providing for the payment of maternity benefit laid the material 
foundation for the adaptation to the Convention of the other rele- 
vant parts of German labour legislation. The remaining step was 
taken by the Act of 16 July 1927 on the employment of women 
before and after childbirth (R.G.BI., I, p. 184). These two Acts 
together, as the Ratifying Act explicitly states, contain all that is 
needed for the application in Germany of the Washington Conven- 
tion. They reproduce the provisions of the Convention in German 
legal phraseology, and contain those supplementary provisions 
which in the Convention itself are reserved for the decision of each 


individual State Member. 


I 


The Washington Convention has not attempted to solve the 
whole of the problem of maternity protection by the state. It is 
intentionally limited to the protection of the employed woman, 
and even here it discriminates against the large circle of women 





1 Up to the present (October 1927) the Draft Convention has been ratified by 
Bulgaria, Chile, Greece, Latvia, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, and 


Spain. 
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employed in agriculture and domestic service. This limitation 
corresponds to the state of development of social legislatio’ of 
most of the States Members. In Germany, as we shall see later, the 
sphere of welfare provisions for women before and after childbirth 
has been pushed far beyond these limits. As regards protective 
measures in the strict sense, on the contrary, German legislation 
has followed essentially the lines of the Washington Convention. 
The prohibition of employment or dismissal within a certain period 
presupposes the existence of a condition of economic dependency 
(the employment relationship). As no measure allowing a pregnant 
woman to leave her work, and forbidding the employment of a 
woman after confinement, can be effective so long as the woman is 
dependent for her maintenance on paid work, and as in Germany 
the necessary money is provided by maternity benefit under the 
sickness insurance scheme, it follows that the Act of 16 July 1927 
applies to all women workers who are liable to compulsory sickness 
insurance (apart from those employed in agriculture and its very 
small subsidiary undertakings and in domestic service). 

As in the Washington Convention, the question whether a 
birth is legitimate or illegitimate is of no importance. 

The former differential treatment of large and small undertak- 
ings has been given up in the new legislation, which has even gone 
substantially farther than the Washington Convention by including 
family undertakings. There seemed to be no justification for 
differential treatment in the limited sphere of maternity protection, 
whose aims go beyond the direct protection of the worker and 
embrace the welfare of the next generation. Thus there was no 
repetition in Germany of the struggle that took place in Washing- 
ton in 1919 over the inclusion of commercial undertakings ; and 
the inclusion of women employees in addition to women industrial 
workers (to whom alone the prohibition of employment had hitherto 
applied in Germany) was carried through without difficulty. The 
struggle in the German legislative bodies was much rather over 
the question of the inclusion of domestic service and, most of all, 
of agriculture. The majority of the Reichstag, however, in agree- 
ment with the Government, were of opinion that women’s work in 
these occupations is so markedly different that special protective 
measures for them — over and above the existing protection afforded 
by the maternity benefit of the sickness insurance system — 
could only be adopted in connection with the regulation by law of 
conditions of employment in these occupations. This exclusion is 
in agreement not only with the Washington Convention but also 
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with the Recommendation concerning the protection, before and 
after childbirth, of women wage earners in agriculture, adopted in 
the autumn of 1921 by the Third Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which recommends that women wage earners in agri- 
culture should be given protection similar, but not necessarily 
identical, to that provided for women employed in industry or 
commerce. In Germany special provisions for domestic servants 
are to be inserted in the Act on domestic service which is at present 
in preparation ; for agriculture, too, it is intended that special 
regulations shall be adopted as soon as possible — probably in 
connection with legislation on other still unsettled questions of 
labour protection in agriculture. 

The earliest German legislation on maternity protection dates 
back to 1878, when the Amending Act to the Industrial Code, 
dated 17 July 1878, provided that in certain undertakings women 
might not be employed for three weeks after their confinement. 
This protection was considerably extended by subsequent Amending 
Acts to the Industrial Code, dated 1 June 1891 and 28 December 
1908. Section 137, subsection 5, of the Industrial Code in its 
final form forbade the employment of women industrial workers 
in undertakings in which as a rule at least 10 workers were employed, 
during a period of eight weeks, at least six of which must follow 
the confinement. 

Apart from the substantial widening of its scope, the Act of 
16 July 1927 has made some trenchant changes. 

First, as regards the period before the confinement, the Act 
agrees with the Washington Convention and with the overwhelm- 
ing weight of medical opinion in not absolutely forbidding employ- 
ment. There are a large number of occupations that, with certain 
precautions, can quite well be carried on by a pregnant woman 
right up to the time of confinement ; some have the advantage of 
keeping the whole body in motion and so promoting the circulation 
of the blood, while others provide a mental stimulus that helps to 
banish the gloomy thoughts that are so characteristic of the period 
before childbirth. Other occupations, on the contrary, cannot be 
carried on up to just before confinement without injury. The 
German law therefore gives the pregnant woman herself the right 
to decide how long she will work during this period. Without 
losing her post, she can refuse to do the work incumbent on her 
under the employment contract, if she produces a medical certi- 
ficate stating that her confinement will probably take place within 
six weeks. There is also a special provision with regard to hours 
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of work in section 9, subsection 3, of the Hours of Work Order as 
amended to 14 April 1927. This Order prescribes that if she so 
wishes a woman worker shall not be obliged to work more than 
8 hours a day during pregnancy or while she is nursing her child. 

During the period after confinement the German Act, in agree- 
ment with the Washington Convention, forbids employment for 
six weeks ; penalties are provided for contraventions of this rule. 
If a woman’s state of health after confinement makes a longer 
absence from work necessary, this is also provided for. After the 
first six weeks, she can remain away from work for a further six 
weeks if she produces a medical certificate to this effect. The total 
period of protection is thus extended to eighteen weeks, so that 
Germany need fear no comparison with the varied laws of other 
countries on maternity protection. In fact, so far as concerns the 
provisions just described, most of the States, including the great 
industrial countries, are still below the level of the new German law. 

During the period of protection the woman retains her post even 
if she does no work. The employer, however, is not obliged to pay 
wages except under an explicit agreement to do so. In principle, 
as already stated, it is the maternity benefit of the sickness insurance 
system that provides for the needs of the woman worker while she 
is absent from work. 

In addition to protection before and after childbirth, the Act 
contains a special provision for the woman nursing her child. 
For a period of six months after confinement, a woman may ask 
to be allowed time during working hours to nurse her child, up to 
half an hour twice a day or an hour once a day. Penalties are 
provided to ensure the granting by the employer of such a request. 
In many cases the latitude allowed by the German law as 
to the single break of one hour (an extension of the provision 
in the Washington Convention) will make it easier for 
mothers to nurse their children during working hours. With 
the 8-hour day a single break for this purpose will often satisfy the 
needs of both mother and child. Previous experience, too, gives 
good ground for supposing that as far as possible the employer will 
set aside a special room for the purpose. The employer’s obligation 
to pay wages for the time taken up by nursing, over and above the 
nursing benefit paid by the sickness insurance system, is to be 
settled by the employment contract. As a rule, therefore, unless 
the contrary is expressly stipulated in the contract, when time rates 
are paid wages will also be paid for the nursing break, so far as it 
falls within working hours proper. 
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The Act of 16 July 1927 contains a special provision on protec- 
tion against unfair dismissal, supplementing the general provisions 
of German law (e.g. of the Works Councils Act) on the subject. 
The intention of the Washington Convention is to spare the woman 
worker the worry of dismissal in the period before and after child- 
birth. But it protects her only while she is absent from work. 
If this provision is followed literally, the result — wholly undesir- 
able, in the present writer’s opinion, from the point of view of social 
policy — is reached that a pregnant woman who does not make 
use of her right to leave work six weeks before her confinement, 
is deprived of the protection against dismissal so long as she con- 
tinues to work ; while a woman, on the contrary, who leaves work at 
the earliest possible moment, with a medical certificate stating 
that her confinement will probably take place within six weeks, 
benefits by a much more extensive protection against dismissal. 
The insertion of this provision in national legislation would there- 
fore oblige a woman who wishes to retain her rights to leave work 
prematurely, which, as already pointed out, is by no means always 
in her interest. The German Act has happily avoided the danger 
of such a regulation by making the protection against dismissal 
independent of the absence from work. For six weeks before and 
six weeks after confinement, notice of dismissal is null and void, 
if at the time the notice is given the employer is aware of the preg- 
nancy or recent confinement, or if the woman worker informs him 
of the fact immediately on receipt of the notice. Here, in order to 
protect the reasonable interests of the employer, the woman is 
placed under the obligation of announcing the fact of her pregnancy or 
recent confinement, but not until a moment at which the announce- 
ment is prevented by the terms of the Act from doing her any 
possible injury. If after the expiration of the twelve weeks the 
woman is further prevented from working by an illness medically 
certified to arise out of pregnancy or confinement or to have been 
definitely aggravated by them, then the period during which she 
may not be dismissed is extended for the duration of the absence 
from work, but for at most a further six weeks. In addition, notice 
given before the beginning of the period of protection does not 
take effect if it expires during that period. In this case the date 
of termination of the employment contract is postponed by an 
amount equal to the period of protection. 

An exception is allowed for dismissal for important reasons not 
connected with the pregnancy or confinement. In case of dispute, 
the person giving notice must prove the existence of such reasons. 
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The protection against dismissal is also not applicable if the employ- 
ment contract is for a specific purpose, but is terminable by due 
notice, and if the purpose is achieved at the date for which notice 
is given. If the employment contract is for a definite period or 
if it ends automatically when its purpose is achieved, then the 
protection against dismissal is not relevant, as in these cases there 
really is no dismissal. 

The far-reaching provisions of the Act, especially the prohibition 
of dismissal, will cause certain difficulties for undertakings ; but 
in the interest of mother and child these will have to be overcome. 
To judge from German experience up to the present, it may be 
expected that employers will be fully alive to the importance of 
these questions for the national health ; and it is to be hoped that 
they will introduce supplementary welfare measures going far 
beyond the literal requirements of the law. 


Iil 


The Washington Convention requires that during the period a 
woman is entitled to be, and is, absent from work before and after 
childbirth she shall be paid benefits sufficient for the full and 
healthy maintenance of herself and her child. Without such bene- 
fits a woman worker would in most cases be quite unable to give 
up work, and the protective provisions described above would 
really only exist on paper. Where are these benefits to come from ? 
One possibility would be for the law to oblige the employer to 
continue to pay wages during the period of protection before and 
after childbirth. Such a solution would be far from just, and the 
German law, in agreement with the Washington Convention, has 
rejected it. The Washington Convention rightly starts from the 
principle that the burden must be distributed evenly over a wider 
circle. While leaving to the competent authority in each country 
the decision as to the amount of benefits, it specifies that the 
benefits shall be provided either out of public funds or by means of 
a system of insurance. In addition, the woman is to be entitled 
to free attendance by a doctor or certified midwife. 

Under German law maternity benefit is paid by the sickness 
insurance system — a course adopted by all States with a suffi- 
ciently developed system of compulsory sickness insurance. As 
the first law in Germany forbidding the employment of women after 
childbirth was passed in 1878, the first German Sickness Insurance 
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Act of 1883 provided for the payment during the prohibited period 
of maternity benefit at the same rate as sickness benefit. The 
woman was not however entitled to medical treatment and drugs. 
The extension of the period of non-employment by later Amending 
Acts to the Industrial Code was followed by the payment of mater- 
nity benefit for a longer period. The Federal Insurance Code, which 
came into force on 1 January 1914, brought further categories 
of workers, such as agricultural workers and domestic servants, 
under the insurance scheme, so that these workers became entitled 
to maternity benefit, at least for a certain period. There were also 
certain optional benefits — attendance by a midwife, and if neces- 
sary by a doctor during confinement, treatment of complications 
arising in connection with pregnancy ; nursing benefit might also 
be yaid up to a certain amount and for a certain time. The further 
development of maternity aid was enormously hastened by the war. 
The Order of the Federal Council of 3 December 1914 on maternity 
aid during the war turned the former optional benefits into com- 
pulsory benefits ; the benefits granted to wives of members of the 
Forces and other war mothers were also fixed as compulsory 
benefits to be granted by the sickness funds to self-insured women 
after childbirth. After the end of the war the Act of 26 September 
1919 on maternity benefit and other provision for maternity incor- 
porated the provisions on maternity benefit in the Federal Insur- 
ance Code; the so-called “family maternity benefit” was also 
made a compulsory benefit to be granted by the sickness funds. 
In the next few years the amounts fixed rapidly lost their value 
with the ever-growing inflation ; numerous amendments to the law 
were necessary, until at last the Order of 31 July 1924 again fixed 
benefits on a stable currency basis, but at a reduction on the earlier 
rates necessitated by the financial difficulties of the sickness funds. 
As soon as the slow recovery of their finances allowed, benefits 
were again increased. The present regulations on maternity bene- 
fit are contained in the Act of 9 July 1926, which, as mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, adapted the social insurance system 
to the provisions of the Washington Convention. At present the 
persons liable to compulsory insurance are determined by the 
provisions in the Second Book of the Federal Insurance Code (in 
particular section 165 of the Code in the amended text of 15 July 
1927; R.G.BL., I, p. 219). 

Insured women are entitled to maternity benefit who have been 
insured against sickness for at least ten months in the two years, 
and for at least six months in the year, immediately preceding 
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their confinement, either under the federal insurance system or 
with the Federal Miners’ Benefit Society. The right to benefit 
is not lost if the insured woman withdraws from insurance on 
account of pregnancy within six weeks before her confinement. 
In addition the rules of the funds may allow the payment of preg- 
nancy benefit, at the same rate as pecuniary sickness benefit and 
for a total period of not more than six weeks, to women who have 
belonged to the fund for at least six months if they are incapable 
of work on account of pregnancy. 

As regards benefits in kind, the compulsory provision of drugs, 
small medical or surgical appliances, and above all of the attendance 
of a midwife, is new. Attendance by a midwife covers all the ser- 
vices of the midwife in case of complications arising in connection 
with pregnancy, and in the confinement, and also the necessary 
subsequent visits. If necessary, free medical attendance is also 
provided at all these stages. In addition a single sum of at least 
10 Reichsmarks, which may be increased to 25 Reichsmarks, is 
paid towards the other expenses of the confinement and of compli- 
cations arising in connection with pregnancy. The new Act has 
thus considerably extended the benefits granted to pregnant women. 

Pecuniary maternity benefit equal to pecuniary sickness benefit, 
but not less than 50 Reichspfennigs a day, is paid for four weeks 
before and six consecutive weeks immediately after the confine- 
ment. If the woman does not work for remuneration, she receives 
pecuniary maternity benefit for two further weeks, making six 
weeks in all before confinement. The probable date of the confine- 
ment is estimated by the doctor. If the date he gives is too early, 
the woman receives the maternity benefit up to the date of the 
confinement, even if this is for longer than six weeks. This regu- 
lation, too, corresponds to a requirement of the Washington Conven- 
tion, which in view of the difficulty of estimating the date correctly 
might in certain circumstances impose a not inconsiderable extra 
charge on the sickness funds. It is also provided that the pecuniary 
maternity benefit is to be paid promptly, and without waiting for 
the confinement. The duration of benefit may be extended up to 
thirteen weeks ; the amount may also be increased by not more 
than 50 per cent. of the ordinary amount. If the woman is still 
absent from work after the end of the six weeks on account of illness, 
pecuniary sickness benefit is paid instead of maternity benefit. 

Treatment and maintenance ina maternity home may be granted 
instead of pecuniary maternity benefit, a provision frequently 
and gladly accepted. Attendance and treatment by a home nurse 
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may also be granted, and acertain deduction made from the pecuni- 
ary benefit ; in practice, however, such a deduction is not made. 

A special measure for nursing mothers not prescribed in the 
Washington Convention is the grant of nursing benefit. This is 
equal to half the pecuniary sickness benefit, but not less than 
25 Reichspfennigs a day ; it is payable up to the end of the twelfth 
week after confinement and may be paid by the funds as a supple- 
mentary benefit for a total period of not more than 26 weeks. 
The result of the introduction of the nursing benefit, which has the 
effect of a bonus, has been that in Germany far more children are 
now nursed by their mothers than before the war, which should 
have an extremely good effect on the national health. 

In Germany workers in agriculture and domestic service have 
the same claim to the benefits described above as workers in com- 
merce and industry. In addition large numbers of women who do not 
work for remuneration and of self-insured women are entitled to 
maternity benefit. Under certain conditions the wife, daughters, 
step-daughters, and adopted daughters of an insured person, 
who are members of his household, are entitled to “ family mater- 
n ty benefit ” under the Federal Insurance Code. Further, the 
German law also provides for maternity relief, i.e. the granting of 
benefit to uninsured women ; on the basis of the Federal Order on the 
compulsory provision of relief this measure was included in the 
Federal Statement of Principles of 4 December 1924 on the con- 
ditions, nature, and amount of public relief. Its purpose is to grant 
needy women the same benefit as the family maternity benefit 
granted to the members of the household of an insured person. 
A study of the details of family maternity benefit and family 
relief is beyond the scope of the present article. Here, it is sufficient 
to show that German legislation provides sufficient benefits, within 
the compass of the Washington Convention, for the maintenance 
of women before and after childbirth, during their more or less 
involuntary absence from work. The benefits of the German 
sickness insurance system, too, need not fear comparison with the 
insurance benefits of any other country. The task of making a 
comparative study of international legislation in this sphere will be 
simplified by the fact that the International Labour Office has 
recently prepared such a survey in the second part of its study on 


compulsory sickness insurance’. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Compulsory Sickness Insurance. Part I1: 
Benefits. This study was distributed in proof for the Tenth Session (1927) of the 
International Labour Conference; a revised edition will be published shortly. 
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IV 


Henriette Fiirth, the German champion of the insurance of 
motherhood, writing in 1911, put forward the demand that all ranks 
of women alike, 


in the later period of pregnancy and during the weeks following confine- 
ment, should be assured an adequate measure of protection and the 
necessary material provision to enable them to give birth to a healthy 
child, and so to recover their health and strength that the natural event 
of childbirth may not be for them the starting-point of a state of suffer- 
ing and prolonged illness or of need and misery. 


Germany may proudly claim to have realised this demand, at 
least for those women to whom the Washington Convention applies, 
by the Acts of 9 July 1926 and 16 July 1927. But this will be no 
reason for remaining content with existing conditions; and the 
protection of motherhood and other provisions for the welfare of 
mother and child will continue to make progress towards complete- 
ness and perfection. 








Mothers’ Allowances in North America 


by 


Elsinore HAULTAIN 


The problem of providing aid for mothers who have lost the support 
of their natural breadwinners is one which must attract the attention 
of all students of social questions. No doubt the perfect solution would 
be to do away with the problem itself — i.e. to prevent the premature 
death or invalidity of the breadwinner and ensure that he shall earn 
a wage adequate to provide for the present and future needs of himself 
and his dependants; or alternatively, under present conditions, to 
provide an adequate measure of social insurance to cover all cases where 
the mother 1s deprived of the normal means of bringing up her children 
properly. Failing this, certain States have tried to provide some form 
of social assistance by granting mothers’ allowances out of public 
funds. Legislation to this effect has been in force in North America 
since 1911. The following comparative survey of the laws of forty- 
two States of the United States, as well as of Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, and o/ five out of the nine Canadian Provinces, 
sets out the principles on which the grant of allowances is made, the 
conditions for the grant of allowances, and the financial and adminis- 
trative provisions adopted in each case. 


r - whole idea of mothers’ allowances—an idea that has taken 

such a hold on the minds of people on the North American 
Continent that now forty-two States of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, and five of the nine 
Provinces of Canada, have mothers’ allowance legislation actually 
on their statute books — this whole idea, together with its practical 
results, has grown out of a realisation of the great social truth, that 
in no place can a child be brought up to be such a desirable citizen 
of the country in which he is to live, as he can in a good home. 
This idea is definitely one of the present century. This is not to 
say that people did not hold it before. Undoubtedly some 
individuals did. But the idea was not sufficiently widespread to 
produce results. As a vital tenet of social welfare it never achieved 
widespread practical results until after the beginning of the present 
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century. Proof of this is that until, and even after, the beginning 
of the present century, our aim was not to keep the child in the 
home, but to provide better orphanages. Our social agencies worked 
for better surroundings, more individual attention, more sympa- 
thetic oversight of each child in the institution. But the funda- 
mental idea on which mothers’ allowances are based — that the 
child should be kept in the home if that home is, or can be made, a 
suitable one — did not gain widespread recognition until almost a 
decade after the opening of the present century. 

It was in 1909 that President Roosevelt called the White 
House Conference, whose correct name is the Conference on the 
Care of Dep ndent Children. At this Conference the ideas on 
child care, which had gradually been growing up, became centralised 
and crystallised. Out of them emerged the great, dominant idea 
— that it is desirable, whenever possible, to keep the child in his 
own home. Perhaps the most important conclusion of this 
Conference was the following : 


Home life is the highest and finest product of civilisation. It is 
the great moulding force of mind and of character. Children should not 
be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. Children 
of parents of worthy character, suffering from temporary misfortune, 
and children of reasonably efficient and deserving mothers who are 
without the support of the normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be 
kept with their parents, such aid being given as may be necessary to 
maintain suitable homes for the rearing of the children. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MoTHERS’ Atp MovEMENT 


It is interesting to find that for several years-before the Washing- 
ton Conference and the general recognition of the desirability of 
some form of mothers’ aid, the principle behind those later laws was 
recognised and embodied in laws in certain widely separated parts 
of the United States. In 1906 we already find certain counties 
of California giving county aid to children in their own homes ; 
while in 1911 the State began to reimburse these counties for this 
aid to half-orphans. In 1908 an Oklahoma law provided for 
“school scholarships ”, to be paid upon recommendation of the 
school authorities, by the counties, to children in cases where the 
widowed mother was in need of their earnings. In 1911 a Michigan 
law was passed authorising payment to assist children of indigent 





* Proceedings of the Conference on the Care of Dependent Children, held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 25-26 Jan. 1909. Sixtieth Congress, second session. Senate Document 
No. 721. Washington, 1909. 
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parents to attend school. Payment was to be from school funds. 
In 1912 the County Board of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 
passed a resolution allowing aid to be given to mothers through 
the Juvenile Court, to help them to keep their children in their 
homes. In New Jersey, even before the special law which was 
passed in 1913, aid had been given from county funds to dependent 
children in their own homes. 

The first law definitely providing aid to mothers of dependent 
children was passed in 1911 by the Missouri legislature and applied 
only to Jackson County, in which is Kansas City. Later in the 
same year, the law was applied to the city of St. Louis. The first 
State-wide law providing mothers’ aid was passed by the State of 
Illinois, also in 1911. In 1912, Colorado adopted a “ Mothers’ 
Compensation Act”, which became effective in 1913. By this 
time the idea of “ home care for dependent children ” had been 
definitely accepted throughout the American nation. In 1913, 
eighteen States passed mothers’ aid laws. It has been said that 
so far as getting legislation passed is concerned, no other child 
welfare measure has ever met with so ready a response. 

It was several years later that the first mothers’ aid law was 
passed in Canada. The Province of Manitoba enacted its Mothers’ 
Allowances Act in 1916. It was followed by the Province of Sas- 
katchewan in 1918, Alberta in 1919, and British Columbia and 
Ontario in 1920. The other four Provinces of Canada have not 
yet passed mothers’ aid laws, but in every case the matter is under 
consideration. In Nova Scotia a Royal Commission was appointed 
in 1919, which made a report on the subject and strongly recom- 
mended the passing of a mothers’ allowances law. As yet, how- 
ever, there has been no legislation passed. 

In passing their laws, the Canadian Provinces have benefited 
decidedly by the experience of the United States. Most of the 
early laws, due to the haste with wi.ich the idea took hold, were 
in the nature of experiments. After a period of practical applica- 
tion, they were either revised or greatly amended. There was a 
complete revision of the first Illinois law in 1913. Two years later 
five States completely revised their 1913 laws, while eight other 
States amended theirs. Benefiting by this experience, the 
Canadian Provinces in most cases conducted extensive investiga- 
tions before passing their laws. 

An idea of what is comprised in such an investigation may be 
obtained from a brief history of the one conducted in the Province 
of Ontario by the Department of Labour in 1919. 
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The first necessity was to get in touch with all countries, States, 
and Provinces where mothers’ allowances legislation was already 
in force. Within a short time, the Department of Labour was in 
touch with thirty-nine States of America, Alaska, and Hawaii ; 
the Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan ; 
Denmark and New Zealand. 

Seeing that it is primarily for the benefit of the widows that 
such legislation is considered, an enumeration and investigation of 
widowhood in Ontario was undertaken. Statistics were compiled 
from the records of the Canada Registration Board showing the 
actual number of widows with children under sixteen years of age 
in Ontario on 22 June 1918. From the registration the names of 
five hundred widows with children were secured. Of these widows, 
approximately one-quarter were living in Toronto; one-quarter 
in cities whose population was 10,000 to 50,000 people ; one-quarter 
in towns of less than 10,000 and villages ; and one-quarter in dis- 
tinctly rural communities. Four hundred of these widows were 
actually visited by special investigators and information secured 
as to the circumstances of the home. In order to prevent duplica- 
tion, the number of war widows who were already being provided 
with Canadian government pensions, and would therefore not need 
mothers’ allowances, was ascertained from the Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 

A record was also kept of all expressions of public opinion in 
the form of resolutions, correspondence, material appearing in the 
press, etc. In order to give every opportunity for the expression 
of public opinion, Public Hearings were advertised and held in the 
four cities of Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, and London. Verbatim 
reports of the proceedings at these hearings were taken. Finally, 
from these investigations, statistics were compiled, and these, to- 
gether with reports, resolutions, and correspondence, were embodied 
in a report. In this report all the material obtained was analysed 
and interpreted in relation to the proposed scheme for mothers’ 
allowances in Ontario. In 1920, the Mothers’ Allowances Act of 
Ontario was passed, its provisions being in accordance with the 
recommendations of the report. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE GRANT OF ALLOWANCES IS BASED 


During the period of sixteen years (since 1911) in which mothers’ 
allowances legislation has been in force on the American Continent, 
there has been ample time to learn the principles on which any 
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such laws should be based. As has been stated before, most of the 
early Acts were passed hastily when a sudden realisation of the vital 
importance to the community of some provision of this sort resulted 
in an urgent demand for immediate action. Most of these Acts 
have since been revised, as practical application made evident 
their defects. From this practical application the following prin- 
ciples, on which any grant of allowances should be based, have 
emerged : 


(1) As the primary idea is to aid in maintaining a suitable home 
which could not otherwise be maintained, the Act should be broad 
enough to include all cases where this is possible. 


(2) As the idea is that the child be supported until he has 
received at least the minimum of education required by law, and 
until he is capable of earning himself, the age at which aid should 
cease should be determined by the local education and child labour 
laws. 

(3) The amount of aid should be determined individually 
for each family, with due regard to its other resources. 


(4) There should be an investigation of each family to discover 
what home conditions are and what assistance is necessary. 


(5) Continual supervision is desirable to ensure the grant 
being used in the best possible way for the welfare of the children, 
and so that adjustments can be immediately made to meet changing 
conditions. 


(6) Provisions are necessary so that state aid may not be 
obtained: (a) through fraud; (b) when other communities are 
responsible ; (c) when there are individuals legally responsible and 
capable of assisting. 


(7) Administration should be in the hands of a public agency, 
and of that public agency most capable of carrying out the law as 
a constructive child-welfare measure. 


(8) There must be adequate appropriations for both grants and 
administrative expenses. 

(9) General oversight by the Province, State, or political unit 
is necessary, as is also a certain amount of educational work among 
the local units in whose hands is the direct administration of the 
law. In this way only can the standards throughout the political 
unit be kept uniform and high. 
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CONDITIONS FOR THE GRANT OF ALLOWANCES 
Persons to whom the Laws Permit Aid 


In many of the early laws aid was given to widows only. How- 
ever, as time went on, it was found to be highly desirable to extend 
this aid to others than widows. The principle that wherever a 
suitable home could be maintained the children were entitled to 
government aid, has in the course of years come to mean the extend- 
ing of such aid to those whose husband is divorced, deserting, 
totally incapacitated physically or mentally, imprisoned, or in an 
institution for the insane, feeble-minded, or epileptic — though 
of course all laws do not include all of these cases. In some laws 
aid is extended to any female relative or guardian who is taking 
the place of the mother. In others unmarried mothers are 
included, and, in some, expectant mothers may receive aid. 

In Canada all the Provinces grant aid to a mother who 
is widowed. Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, and Ontario 
specifically mention the mother whose husband is an inmate 
of a hospital for mental diseases. British Columbia, Ontario, 
and Saskatchewan include the mother whose husband is 
permanently incapacitated. British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
include the mother whose husband is in the penitentiary. 
British Columbia includes the deserted wife and Ontario the 
deserted wife whose husband has not been seen or heard 
of for five years. Ontario and Saskatchewan both include 
the foster mother. British Columbia is the only Province 
to include the unmarried mother. An important amend- 
ment to the Mothers’ Allowances Act of the Province of Alberta 
was introduced in the legislative session of 1925-1926. By this 
amendment an allowance may be paid to the wife of a man who is 
unable to support his family by reason of total disability resulting 
from sickness or accident and which may reasonably be expected 
to continue for at least one year. In Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Saskatchewan aid is given to the mother of one or more child- 
ren, but in Manitoba and Ontario aid is not given to the mother 
of one child unless exceptional circumstances make this necessary. 
The Acts of these two Provinces specify that aid shall be given to 
the mother of two or more children. 

In the United States the widest application of the law is ap- 
parently possible in Colorado, where aid may be given to a parent 
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or other person designated by thecourt. (It is not specified that the 
parent must be the mother.) In the State of Washington aid may 
be granted to any mothers who are needy. Mothers with depend- 
ent children may receive aid in Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island ; mothers dependent on their own efforts to support their 
children, in Nevada and New Hampshire. In Indiana, aid may be 
given to any child found by the court to be dependent or neglected 
and committed to the custody of the county board of children’s 
guardians. If the court thinks fit, it may place this child under 
the care of his mother. 

In five States, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Texas, and 
Utah, the grant is limited to children of widows. Twenty-one 
States grant aid to deserted mothers, eight to divorced mothers ; 
twenty-four where the father is totally incapacitated ; sixteen if he 
is in an institution for the insane or is feeble-minded ; twenty-two 
if he is in a penal institution. Aid to unmarried mothers is specifi- 
cally mentioned in three States and in several others the law may 
be interpreted to permit this. Six States grant aid to expectant 
mothers. In fifteen States aid is granted to a relative or guardian, 
conditions of receiving aid being variously defined in the different 


States. 


Residence and Citizenship 


In Canada the residence requirements vary from residence in 
the particular Province at the time of the death or disability of the 
husband to residence in Canada for three years and in the Province 
for two years prior.to the application ; while the citizenship require- 
ments vary from none being required to its being necessary for the 
beneficiary to be a British subject. Manitoba requires residence in 
the Province for two years at the time of the death or mental 
disability of the husband. Ontario requires residence in the Pro- 
vince for two years and in Canada for three years immediately prior 
to the application. Saskatchewan requires residence in the Pro- 
vince at the time of the death or disability of the husband and resi- 
dence in Canada for two years and in Saskatchewan for one year 
immediately prior to the application. British Columbia requires 
residence in the Province for eighteen months prior to the applica- 
tion. Alberta requires residence in the Province as a widow in 1919 
when the Act was first passed, or residence in the Province at the 
time of the husband’s death or of his entering the asylum. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan make no citizenship requirement. In the other 
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three Provinces the applicant must be a British subject by birth 
or naturalisation or (in Manitoba and Ontario) the wife or widow 
of a British subject. 

In the United States residence and citizenship requirements 
vary from one year in the county to citizenship in the United States 
and five years’ residence in the State together with two years in 
the county. In only eleven States is there a requirement of citizen- 
ship or a declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States. In thirty-nine States residence in the State is required, the 
time varying from one to five years ; while thirty-two States require 
residence in the local political unit of from six months’ to five years’ 
duration. Five States require that the father should have been a 
resident of the State at the time of his death or incapacitation. 


Ownership of Property 


In Alberta and Saskatchewan the amount of property which 
the mother may own is not specified. She is allowed aid if by reason 
of poverty she is unable to support her children properly. In 
British Columbia she may have an equity in property used as a 
home up to $1,500, and $500 in cash, bonds or other securities, or 
personal property outside of furniture and wearing apparel. In 
Manitoba she may have $200 cash and $2,000 equity in her home, 
or $1,200 cash without equity ina home. In Ontario she may have 
in liquid assets not more than $500; and property valued at not 
more than $2,000 in the country, $3,000 in towns, $4,000 in cities, 
$5,000 in cities of 100,000 or more ; equity in property of not more 
than $1,500 in the country, $2,000 in towns, $2,500 in cities. 

In the United States the amount of property permitted to the 
mother is not generally defined, but some such clause as the follow- 
ing from the Arkansas Act is contained in each law : 


Such allowance shall, in the judgment of the court, be necessary to 
save the child or children from neglect. 


Occasionally a limitation of property ownership is found, as 
in the Wisconsin law : 


The ownership by the mother of a homestead shall not prevent the 
granting of aid . . . if the rental thereof shall not exceed the rental which 
a family of the same size as the family of such parent, receiving aid, 
would be obliged to pay for living quarters. 
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Home Conditions 


The general condition made in all the five Canadian Provinces 
is that the mother (or other beneficiary) must be a fit and proper 
person to have the care and custody of the children. This is a 
general rule also in the United States. In this connection, it is 
interesting to notice two things which are mentioned frequently 
in reports of investigators: one is the marked improvement in 
home conditions, the other the noticeable difference in the educa- 


tional progress of the children. 
Here is a description of the change in one home after the allow- 


ance was granted : 


On the occasion of my first visit to this family in 1921, there was not 
a curtain on the windows or a quilt on the beds. Indeed, what passed for 
a bed was simply a bundle of rags. -There were eight children in the 
home, which was dirty beyond description. The children had been 
frowned down at school because of their frightful language. Even the 
mother’s language was something to appal one. This woman was given 
instructions as to cleanliness, language and the home education of her 
children. The change was far more rapid than one could hope for. 
The mother changed residence, moving to a comfortable home. On my 
last visit both she and the home were the acme of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, nice curtains covered the windows and the house was nicely arranged 
and the children were neat and clean. The whole ensemble gave me 
the impression of an old coin newly polished. The clergyman informed 
me that both the manners and the appearance of the children had 
astonishingly improved and that they were taking their places with the 
other children?. . 


It is said by investigators that the educational benefit is the 
most striking of all. School attendance is almost always insisted 
upon, either specifically in the Act, or by those who are administer- 
ing it, and the change from irregular attendance, or none at all, 
to regular attendance with resultant progress is most striking. 


Improvement in school attendance is illustrated in one case of a new 
beneficiary. The children had been irregular at school, but the thirteen- 
ear-old girl of the home was the one who was the despair of her teachers. 
he mother was not very anxious that the child should be regular, as 
she was a help to her with the housework when at home. When being 
told that regular school attendance was compulsory, and upon the 
Investigator having monthly school attendance reports sent, this con- 
dition changed completely. The school reports are perfect and the girl 





1 Fifth Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission for the Year 
1924-1925. Toronto, Ontario, 1926. 
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hopes to take her entrance examination in June. At the last visit of 
the Investigator she said: “It pays to be regular’. ” 

In one beneficiary’s home there is a son who will complete his Honour 
Matriculation this year and who has expressed himself that as soon as 
he is teaching he will do his best to help the home. This boy has earned 
every cent that has been spent on his education and also his clothes since 
he was twelve years of age, by raising rabbits, white mice, pigeons, which 
he sells to different laboratories for research work, and during holidays 
works at anything at which he can earn®. 


In the United States also, school attendance is usually insisted 
upon. A quotation from the Pennsylvania law shows the import- 
ance placed on school attendance : 


No payment shall be made on account of any child of proper age and 
physical ability unless satisfactory report has been made by the teacher 
of the school in which such pupil is enrolled stating that such child is 
attending school?. 


Ages of Children 


In the five Canadian Provinces the age to which aid shall be 
granted is in conformity with the age to which school attendance 


is compulsory and with the child labour laws. This is of course 
a vital principle and should always be followed. In British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan, aid may be given as long as the children are 
under sixteen years. In Ontario the same is true, with the proviso 
that children between fourteen and sixteen years are only eligible 
if at school. In Alberta, girls under sixteen and boys under fifteen 
years are eligible, while Manitoba grants aid to children under 
fifteen years. 

In twenty-five States of the United States, children may be 
granted aid until they are sixteen years of age, although sometimes 
the proviso is included that when the child becomes eligible for an 
employment certificate, aid shall case, unless it seems desirable 
that he should continue his education. A number of States also 
make provision for the continuation of aid when a child over the 
age limit is unable to work. The States whose age limit is above 
sixteen years are Michigan and Tennessee, which grant aid until] 
the child is seventeen, and Indiana, which grants aid for girls up to 





1 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: A Tabular Summary of State 
Laws relating to Public Aid to Children in their own Homes. Washington, 1925. 
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seventeen and for boys up to sixteen. It must be remembered, 
however, that in most States appropriations are inadequate to meet 
the need, and it is only in rare instances that aid is possible after 
the compulsory education age limit has been reached. 


FINANCE 
Maximum Monthly Allowances 


Experience in the administration of Mothers’ Allowances Acts 
points to the wisdom of leaving the local board as much discretion 
as possible in the actual amount of the monthly grant. Some 
administrative agencies work out a family budget from govern- 
ment cost-of-living reports, and base their grants on this. But 
even where families have the same number of members, conditions 
vary so greatly from one family to another that the actual amount 
of aid needed is bound to vary greatly. Money may be received 
from other sources, including the earnings of the children and the 
mother, and the aid of relatives. In the case of the permanent 
disability of a child, the financial burden is heavier than when all 
the children are in good health.. Therefore, although in four of 
the five Canadian Provinces the maximum grant has been fixed, 
the actual amount given is left to’ the discretion of the local ad- 
ministrative unit and is determined after investigation. Alberta 
sets no maximum or minimum allowance; in Saskatchewan the 
maximum allowance per month for one child is $30; in British 
Columbia the allowance for the first child is $42.50 and for each 
additional child $7.50 ; in Ontario the allowance is $40 for two child- 
ren living in the city with $5 for each additional child. The largest 
allowance at present being given in Ontario is $70. In Manitoba 
the maximum allowance ranges from $65 for two children living in 
the city to $100 for six or more children in the city. Fuel for six 
winter months is extra. 

In the United States, the laws of six States do not specify the 
amount of aid, while in the other States the maximum amount 
allowed for a family of three children varies from $20 to $70 per 
month. It is interesting to find that the grant of mothers’ allow- 
ances puts a lesser financial burden on the public purse than is the 
case when all dependent children are placed in institutions. New 
York City has found that the cost to it per dependent child in an 
institution is $28.40 per month, while the cost per dependent child 
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kept in its own home is slightly over $15 per month. The idea of 
mothers’ allowances is, of course, not to provide full support for 
the mother and children but to ensure the maintenance of a suit- 
able home for the young children, where this would not be possible 
without the mother’s allowance. Every encouragement is given 
both mothers and children to supplement the allowance by their 
earnings. The following is taken from the Manitoba report of 
1925-1926 : 


Adjustments were made whereby the ability of mothers, older child- 
ren and relatives could be used to prevent further dependency, thus 
conserving their self-respect and initiative.... Mothers with two or 
three children supplement their allowance by their own work and are 
definitely urged to do so, provided their home and children are not 
neglected. The mothers are to be highly commended for their co- 
operation in this regard. 


Apportionment of Financial Responsibility 


A very frequent arrangement is that the financial burden of 
mothers’ allowances shall be shared between the State or Province 
and the local division in which the beneficiary resides. Under 
this arrangement, two distinct methods of accounting are possible. 
Either the Province considers the residence of each family receiving 
a grant and requires the local division to pay some previously 
determined proportion of the cost of each family which resides in 
it ; or else the Province, acting on the theory that the whole popu- 
lation, and not the local division, is responsible for the dependent 
children of the Province, obtains from the municipality its contri- 
bution by levying a tax on all municipalities alike, on a basis either 
of population or of taxable property. The second arrangement is 
certainly the better, as the first throws on the central administration 
proof of residence and the same difficulties would probably be 
experienced as are met with by the hospital authorities, which can 
claim certain reimbursements for indigent patients from the munici- 
palities, provided proof of residence in such municipalities can be 
established. On the other hand, the second method gives little 
motive to local authorities to put a careful check on claims for 
allowances, as it is obviously to the advantage of each municipality 
to have beneficiaries living in it. 

In Canada, the total cost of allowances is provided by the 
Province in two Provinces, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 
In Alberta half is provided by the Provincial treasury and half by 
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the applicant’s municipality. In Manitoba half is taken from the 
Consolidated Revenue and half from the municipalities, levied on 
a basis of equalised assessment and not according to the amount 
being received by beneficiaries resident in each municipality. In 
Ontario funds are provided by the Province and half is then levied 
on the municipalities, on a basis of beneficiaries resident in each 
municipality. The cost of administration is borne by the Province. 

In the United States it has been found that the method fre- 
quently followed of expecting local authorities to furnish all the 
funds necessary for their own mothers’ allowances was far from 
satisfactory. In some cases, State appropriations have been made 
to supplement local funds. In others, laws have been amended 
so as to make appropriations mandatory instead of permissive, 
and to include some kind of State supervision or assistance. 

Two States, Arizona and New Hampshire, provide the entire 
expenditure. In twelve States, the State is authorised to share the 
cost with the county or municipality. In New Jersey, the State 
pays the cost of administration. Six States, Delaware, Maine, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont, divide 
the cost of aid equally with the town or municipality. The State 
of California pays half or more of the cost. In two States, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, one-third of the aid comes from State 
funds and the other two-thirds from the local units. The State of 
Wisconsin provides part of the expenditure for mothers’ allowances, 
but the maximum annual amount available from State funds is 
limited by law to $30,000. In two States, Minnesota and Virginia, 
a clause in the law permits of the county’s being reimbursed by the 
State, but so far no State appropriations have been made. Where 
the mother has no legal settlement in any town, it is provided 
in the laws of two States, Maine and Massachusetts, that aid given 
to her may be charged to the State. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Administration 


From a discussion of the source of funds the transition is immediate 
to the method of administration. Here is actually the determining factor 
in the success or failure of any pensions scheme. In the Public Hearings 
an effort was made to get a full and free expression of opinion, and the 
impression was general that a purely local administration is a failure. 
In many of the States of America, each county is an independent ad- 
ministrative unit, with no State supervision or control. e result is 
irregularity in the interpretation of the law, an absence of uniform or 
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proper records, a certain distrust of or dissatisfaction with the local 
machinery, uncertain and inadequate supervision and at times actual 
maladministration?. 


The general scheme, then, which experience has proved to be 
the most satisfactory is that of a State or Provincial commission 
and a number of local boards — usually one for each county — 
which are responsible to the general commission. This general 
scheme is in force in all the five Canadian Provinces. In Alberta 
the provincial scheme is under the supervision of the Superintend- 
ent of Child Protection ; in British Columbia under the Mothers’ 
Pensions Board, which consists of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and “one other member who shall be a woman and shall 
be appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council”. In Sas- 
katchewan the Provincial administration is under the Government 
Bureau of Child Protection; in Manitoba under the Director of 
Child Welfare for the Province. In Ontario there is a “ Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission ” consisting of five persons, two of whom 
must be women, appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
and serving without salary. This Commission is assisted in the 
work of administration by Local Boards appointed for each county, 
city, separated town, and district. 

Each Province has its own form of procedure before aid is 
granted. In Alberta application is made to the inspector in the 
municipality in which the applicant resides. The inspector investi- 
gates and reports to the Superintendent of Child Protection. When 
the report has been visaed by this last official and approved by the 
Attorney-General, aid may be granted. In British Columbia 
application is made to the Mothers’ Pensions Board. Each case 
is thoroughly investigated by the Board (which may for this purpose 
appoint local advisory boards), and a decision made as to the 
amount of assistance, if any, which shall be granted. In Manitoba 
the original investigation is made by the local Municipal Mothers’ 
Allowance Committee. Naturalisation, marriage, birth, and death 
certificates are required and a full history of the parents before and 
after marriage. The Provincial Child Welfare Board receives new 
applications and grants allowances based on the reports and recom- 
mendations of these local committees. In Ontario the mother 
makes application to the local board ; the investigator for the dis- 





? Ontario DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Mothers’ Allowances. An Investigation. 
Toronto, 1920. 
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trict reports on the case, and this report is sent to the Provincial 
Commission for final decision. Naturalisation papers and certi- 
ficates of marriage, birth, and death must be produced. In Sas- 
katchewan application is made to the Government Bureau of Child 
Protection, investigation is made by the inspectors attached to the 
Bureau, and upon favourable report of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau an Order in Council is issued authorising payment of the 
allowance. 

In the United States, the usual form of administration is some- 
what different. Although the Acts of twenty-six States provide for 
some form of State administration or supervision, this supervision 
has in so many cases not been put into actual operation that it 
may safely be said that in the majority of States actual administra- 
tion is in the hands of some agency whose jurisdiction is county- 
wide. In the State of Delaware, administration lies entirely in 
the hands of the State agency, which, however, is composed of 
members from each county. In nine States there is a State board 
with certain administrative functions which it exercises in conjunc- 
tion with a local agency (county or town). In two other States 
the State has certain administrative powers which have not been 
generally exercised, while in fourteen additional States some form 
of State supervision is provided for. 

In the forty-two States having mothers’ allowances laws, the 
local agencies administering these laws are as follows : 


Local agencies 


Juvenile court 
County or city child-welfare board, board of child- 
ren’s guardians, or board of public welfare 5 
Special county board (with no other functions) 3 
School board 1 
County poor relief officials 12 
No administrative authority in local agency ] 
42 


Total 


In the twenty following States, administration of the mothers’ 
allowances law is in the hands of a court having juvenile jurisdic- 
tion: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

In. Kansas City, Missouri, also, the juvenile court has charge 
of administration. In California administration is in the hands of 
the juvenile court in some counties and of the poor relief officials 
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in others. In Idaho action is taken by the juvenile court after 
approval by the county commissioners. In New Jersey the courts 
grant aid and the State board supervises the families. In Vermont 
either the courts or the overseers of the poor commit children to 
the State department for care in their own homes. 

In the five following States (and also in the city of St. Louis, 
Missouri) administration is vested in a county or city board which 
has also other functions with reference to child welfare or public 
welfare: Arizona, Maine (in these two States, the State board also 
has administrative authority), Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

Special county boards have been created for the sole purpose 
of administering mothers’ allowances in the three States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

In New Hampshire the administrative agencies are the local 
school boards in co-operation with the State Board of Education. 

In the following twelve States administration is by officials 
granting poor relief: Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, North Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wyoming.’ 


Supervision of the Family 


The opinion is unanimous among all agencies administering 
mothers’ allowances laws, that no satisfactory administration is 
possible without investigation of the family before the granting 
of the pension and supervision after it has been granted. The 
advice of the visitors is usually much appreciated by the mothers, 
who come to look on them as real friends. One visitor says in her 
report : 


Several mothers have spoken to me of the relief to their minds of 
having someone to visit them with whom they could talk over their 
problems. Sometimes it is a wayward girl or boy, or it may be financial 
worries or health needs. I have often had a woman say to me: “ Do 
call again soon. I feel so much better since talking this over with you. 
That is one way in which I miss my husband so much ””. 


In each of the five Canadian Provinces, there is a staff of visitors 
who report either to the local unit under which they work, or to 
the central administrative agency of the Province. Reports, 





1 Fifth Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission for the Year 1924- 
1925. Toronto, Ontario, 1926. 
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where required by law, must be sent in at intervals which vary 
from monthly to semi-annually. In some provinces the frequency 
of reports is not specified. 

In the United States almost every law contains a clause requiring 
investigation of each case to decide whether it is eligible, and how 
much aid is required. Continued supervision of the family is also 
provided for, so that the mother may be assisted in the wise spend - 
ing of her allowance. It is usually found wise to review the grants 
about every six months so as to adjust them to changing conditions, 
such as children reaching the age limit at which the grant ceases, 
aid being received from other sources, the re-marrying of the mother, 
the release of the husband from a mental asylum, etc. 


Review and Continuance of Allowance 


Provision is made in all laws for a review of the allowance at 
regular intervals, so that it may be discontinued or its amount 
altered as changing conditions in the home may necessitate. Typical 
of these is the Minnesota law, from which the following clause is 


taken : 


Every family to which an allowance has been made shall be visited 
at its home by a representative of the court at least once in three months : 
and after each visit the person making the same shall make and keer 
on file as a part of the official record of the case a detailed statement of 
the condition of the home and family, and all other data which may 
assist in determining the wisdom of the allowance granted and the advis- 
ability of its continuance ; and the court shall at least once in each year 
reconsider every case in which an allowance has been made, and take 
such action as the facts then existing shall warrant. 


Similar clauses are also found in the Canadian laws. The follow- 
ing is from the Saskatchewan Act : 
It shall be the duty of the commissioner to inquire into the merits 


of all applications for allowances and to advise the Minister as to the 
expediency of granting, continuing, altering or withdrawing the same. 


The following is from a bulletin issued by the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Commission of Ontario : 


The mother, as an employee of the Government, must not only 
satisfy the Commission of her fitness to receive an allowance at the time 
of her application, but she must satisfy them that she is fulfilling the 
trust which is being placed in her, and co-operation with the official 
visitors of the Commission and local boards is necessary towards this 
end. Satisfactory reports of the health and general welfare of the child- 
ren must be received if the allowance is to be continued. 
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The powers of the board ultimately responsible (whether county 
or State) are well illustrated by those of the State Board of Charities 
of New York. This Board has general supervision over the local 
boards of child welfare and may require reports and revoke allow- 
ances obtained in violation of law. 


Manner of Payment 


Payments are usually made direct to the beneficiary from the 
political unit in whose hands lies the administration of the law. 
If this is the larger unit (the Province or the State), payment is 
made by the Provincial or State treasurer or by some other person 
designated in the law ; if the smaller unit, then the county treasurer 
or other county official is usually designated. In the Province of 
Ontario, where administration is in the hands of a Provincial Com- 
mission, payments are made by cheque to the beneficiary from the 
Treasury of Ontario. In North Carolina, where the other system 
— that of local administration by the county commissioners — 
is in force, it is enacted : 


That after investigation by the ey | welfare officer, when the board 
of county commissioners shall adjuge that a mother is entitled to aid 
under this Act, said board of county commissioners shall determine the 
monthly amount that the board of county commissioners may allow, 
and order its treasurer in writing to pay said amount to the person 
designated by it, and continue the same monthly until the order be 
changed or the expiration of the time for which the order is limited. 


Penalties for Fraud 


In many Acts no penalties for fraud are included. It is possibly 
considered that the careful and constant supervision provided for 
in the Act precludes any possibility of fraud. In a number, how- 
ever, a specific clause provides a penalty for fraud. Of these, 
section 8 of the Act of the District of Columbia is typical : 


Any person who attempts to obtain or, obtains, by false repre- 
sentations, fraud, or deceit, any allowance under this Act, or who 
receives any allowance knowing it to have been fraudulently obtained, 
or who aids or assists any person in obtaining or attempting to obtain 
an allowance by fraud, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$200 or imprisonment for not more than twelve months, or both. 


5 
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ADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES Laws 


I believe a large proportion of the money we spend in this way 
[on mothers’ allowances] will ultimately be saved in a better type of 
citizen, in a higher productive capacity on the part of our citizens, and 
in saving our boys from penitentiaries and our girls from houses of ill- 
fame’. 


This statement, made at one of the Public Hearings in Ontario 
when the question of introducing a mothers’ allowances law in 
that Province was under consideration, is typical of opinion every- 
where regarding mothers’ allowances laws. They meet with 
unqualified approval. What has been done, however, is only a 
beginning. Much remains to be accomplished before it can be 
said that mothers’ allowances laws, as administered on the North 
American Continent, adequately meet the need which exists. The 
two chief needs at the present time are, first, extensions of the laws 
to include many more causes of poverty than widowhood, and 
secondly, more adequate money appropriations. 

According to statistics compiled by the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the sickness or death of 
the wage earner is the cause of poverty in ninety per cent. of cases. 
We must therefore add the sickness of the wage earner to the death 
of the wage earner, as a case in which aid may be rendered, if we 
would fulfil our object, which is the preservation of every possible 
worthy home. We must also add a certain number of the causes 
of the other ten per cent. of poverty, which are given by the New 
York Association as wife desertion, imprisonment, alcoholism, old 
age, unemployment. 

It is interesting to see that most administrative agencies, in 
their reports, are recommending extensions to their existing laws. 
The latest report of the Province of Manitoba recommends : 


(1) That sufficient appropriation be voted to assist families where 
the father is totally and permanently incapacitated. 

(2) That in the event of recommendation No. 1 being approved, 
the next most pressing phase of our work, which should be considered, 
is in connection with children after reaching the age of 15 years. 

(3) That the administration be made more effective and efficient 
in regard to the “ case load ” of field workers. 





1 Mothers’ Allowances. An Investigation. 
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In the United States, also, it is reported by those who have made 
a careful study of the situation that much yet remains to be done 


before the need is really met : 


It may be said fairly that the principle of home care for dependent 
children is generally accepted in this country, but the 15 years’ experi- 
ment does not by any means indicate that the need has been met. 

In Maryland (except for two counties) the mothers’ aid legislation has 
become inoperative because of defects. In several other States practi- 
cally no use has been made of the legal provision ; and in many States 
excellent work has been done in certain localities, in others the intent 
of the law has been ignored or the appropriations made have been so 
inadequate as to be of little avail’. 


This brings us to the second great need at the present time — 
more adequate appropriations. In a survey made in 1923 in the 
United States, it was found that in those States where mothers’ 
allowances were most adequately administered, over 200 children 
per 100,000 of the population were receiving aid, while in those 
where the least aid was given, fewer than 20 children per 100,000 
were being aided. It is calculated that if funds were available 
to make full application of laws already on the statute books for 
public aid to children in their own homes, the number of children 
actually receiving aid would be 500 in every 100,000. 


It will be seen that the chief problem at the present time is not to 
obtain new State legislation or amendments to existing laws, but to 
obtain appropriations and to raise the standards of administration so 
that the laws may mean something to the children they were intended 
to benefit. 


Future Po.uiocy 


No article on mothers’ allowances would be complete unless 
it pointed out that such legislation does not go far enough. Mothers’ 
aid is a necessary measure for the relief of poverty. But it does not 
strike at the root of the social evil. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act has been a clear-cut success. 
There is no reason to suppose that the extension of the same principle 
would be any less so. The immediate step is obviously a Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, but when that is secured a great universal system of 
insurance against sickness will be seen to be the next stage of social 
advancement. Thus one by one the roots of poverty will be cut’. 





1 UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Public Aid to Mothers with Depend- 
ent Children. Washington, 1926. 

* Ibid. 

’ Mothers’ Allowances. An Investigation. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to note one of the latest 
developments of the mothers’ aid idea — the widows’ pension scheme 
recently adopted by the British Government. This is part of their 
social insurance scheme, and differs from the method now in use 
on the American Continent in that the scheme is nation-wide and 
the funds are provided on the insurance plan, the employee, the 
employer, and the state contributing. The success of this scheme 
will be watched with great interest in both Canada and the United 
States, not only because its theoretical basis as an insurance scheme 
is probably sounder than the system at present in use there, but 
because its practical working out may prove a satisfactory solution 
of some of the difficulties which beset the administration of their 
present Mothers’ Allowances Acts. For, for all its excellence, the 
act of granting mothers’ allowances can achieve only the alleviation 
of undesirable social conditions. It cannot prevent a recurrence 
of those conditions. Nor does it represent social justice for the 
wage earner. The right way to care for the widow and orphan is 
to prevent their becoming such by keeping the breadwinner alive. 
Though this cannot always be done, we can at least so lift the wage 
levels that the wage earner can provide for his own wife and child- 
ren after his death, so that it will not be necessary for them to be 
investigated and supervised by any relief agency. 

Rubinow, the well-known authority on social insurance, writes 
of the mothers’ allowances movement : 


Its dependence upon the philosophy of public relief is too evident 
to permit it to be classed with measures of economic justice. The 
necessity of application and investigation, and the dependence of the 
grant upon some extraneous judgment as to economic need and moral 
worth, are conditions which differentiate it very decidedly from an 
automatic system of insurance.... But as an admission of the neces- 
sity of public provision, and of its preference to private charity, these 
Acts mark a very important step forward, a step towards, if not quite 
yet a measure of, social insurance’. 


But if the granting of mothers’ allowances is not a final act of 
social justice, it is yet a move in the right direction. It is a move 
which has met with the unqualified approval of social thinkers and 

ocial workers wherever it has been tried, which has given to 
thousands of mothers the courage and the means to continue what 
must otherwise have been a losing struggle, and to thousands of 





1 J. M. Rusrnow: Social Insurance, p. 437. London, 1913. 
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children a chance to grow up without the stigma which attaches 
to an “ institutional ” child or the many temptations which assail 
the youngster who “ carries the key ” all day while his mother is 
away working. 


APPENDIX 


NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES AND CHILDREN AND VALUE OF ALLOW- 
ANCES PAID IN THE FIVE CANADIAN PROVINCES! 





Number of Total amount paid 


as assistance during 
ending mothers the year 





$ 

Alberta Dec. 1925 2,271? 283,585 
British Columbia Sept. 1926 3,134 537,760 
Manitoba April 1926 2,507 400,750 
Ontario Oct. 1925 14,577 1,781,281 
Saskatchewan Dec, 1926 3,917 325,430 























1 These are the latest statistics procurable. 2 For the month of December only. 





The Trade Union Movement in Bulgaria 


by 
Dim. NIKOLOFF 


Chief of the Labour Section in the Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry, and Labour 


An earlier article in this Review', dealing with the trade union 
conference held at Sofia in April 1926 under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam, contained an 
account of the general characteristics of the trade union movement in 
the Balkan States. In the article published below Mr. Nikoloff, 
after a rapid sketch of the social and economic structure of Bulgaria, 
summarises the whole of the history of the Bulgarian trade union move- 
ment, whose many and varied vicissitudes have in general been closely 
connected with the changes in the political situation. Unification is 
not yet realised, but the author concludes by expressing the hope that 
“after its many groping efforts the Bulgarian working class will 
itself take the future of its trade union organisations in hand” and 


that the political Parties will endeavour in future “ to subordinate their 
activities to the aspirations of the workers ”’. 


N studying the Bulgarian trade union movement, it must not 
be forgotten that, like the whole social and political life of 
the country, it is of comparatively recent origin. For the modern 
history of Bulgaria as an independent State dates only from 1878, 
the year of her liberation from the Turkish yoke. 

The Turkish domination left its stamp deeply imprinted on the 
soul, manners, and customs of the Bulgarian people, and may be 
traced in every aspect of its life. The heritage was a heavy one : 
no political system, the most primitive social order, and an almost 
feudal economic structure. At a period when other European 
countries had already taken their modern form, when other trade 
union movements were enjoying the fruits of their victories won in 
the legislative field or by direct action, the Bulgarian trade union 
movement did not even exist. The working class, a formless group 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIV. No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 357-370: 
*“‘The Trade Union Movement in the Balkan States ”’. 
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of artisans, devoid of class feeling, remained bound by patriarchal] 
ties to capital ; and in point of fact there was as yet no clear line 
between capital and labour. 

Once Bulgaria was freed, she had therefore to set about creating 
the whole of a political, economic, and social system of her own. 
Although she was quick to enter on the path of liberal parliament- 
arism, her economic evolution has been very slow compared with 
her political and cultural progress ; in fact, capitalism and indus- 
trialisation are still in their infancy. Owing to this special position 
of capitalism, which must form the basis of any truly industrial 
trade union movement, there has been no growth either in the 
size of the working class, or in the solidarity that comes from 
organisation. In spite of this backwardness, however, it possesses, 
under the influence of intellectuals, a vigorous theoretical outlook, 
though insufficiently adapted to Bulgarian conditions. 

The trade union movement is limited, and its members are 
recruited largely from among employees of the state and of public 
institutions and services. The fact is that the trade union move- 
ment is not yet strong enough to escape from political influences 
and play its proper part in complete independence. 

For a true understanding of the Bulgarian trade union move- 
ment, its importance, composition, future prospects, and aspira- 
tions, it is essential to have some preliminary knowledge of the 
chief factors in the social and economic structure of the country. 


THe SoctaL AND Economic StrRucTURE OF BULGARIA 


Agriculture 


Bulgaria is essentially an agricultural country. According to 
the 1920 census, out of an active population of 2,635,164 persons, 
2,143,010, or 83.3 per cent., were engaged in agriculture, including 
forestry and hunting. The proportion of the agricultural to the 
total population was over 75 per cent., a figure indicating the pre- 
dominant part played by this factor in the economic and social 
structure of the country. 

It should also be observed that small ownership is compara- 
tively widely spread in Bulgaria. According to the agricultural 
census of 1908, nearly half the total number of properties were under 
20 decares', and the number of smallholdings was further increased 





* 1 decare = 1,000 square metres = 0.247 acre. 
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by the wars of 1912-1918 and subsequent legislation — in particular 
the agrarian reform of 1920-1921, which was amended by the Act 
of 1924 on “ agricultural undertakings based on labour”. This 
system of dividing up the land is obviously not very favourable to 
an increase in the number of agricultural workers, and the often 
rudimentary methods of cultivation are even less so. It is therefore 
difficult to speak of an agricultural proletariat in Bulgaria, such as 
may be found in other countries. The Bulgarian agricultural 
worker is often only a small owner who occasionally works for 
wages. 

The results of various attempts to take a census of agricultural 
wage earners are not very convincing. According to an enquiry 
made at the end of 1925, the number of agricultural workers and 
peasants whose own farms did not take all their time would seem 
to be 197,990, or one worker to every five holdings. 

However this may be, conditions are very unfavourable to the 
development of a trade union movement among agricultural 
workers, and the few attempts made in this direction have proved 
fruitless. In 1911 the efforts of the doctrinaire socialists, who later 
became communists, led to the creation of a first organisation of 
agricultural wage earners with about 100 members, but this body 
did not last long. In 1919, when conditions were very favour- 
able for organisation, the communists succeeded, not without diffi- 
culty, in founding an agricultural union of about 1,000 members. 
But the difficulties it had to face — the wide dispersion of the 
agricultural proletariat, unfavourable conditions of life, the very 
low standard of culture, and the general lack of education and trade 
consciousness! — led this union to decide on its own dissolution 
before the year was out. 

About 1910, however, an agrarian movement of a very special 
nature had begun to take shape in Bulgaria ; its appeal was not to 
agricultural workers, but chiefly to small farmers and peasants in 
general. The movement was semi-trade, semi-political, rudiment- 
ary, mainly conservative, although its procedure and methods were 
often revolutionary ; its aim was to organise a new social force — 
that of the peasants*. The National Agrarian Union conquered 
political power after the war, and proved to be an exclusively 
peasant movement, very often opposed to urban interests. In 
1919-1920, it came into conflict with the working class, which was 





» Report of the General Trade Union Federation of Bulgaria, 1919-1920. 
* Al. STAMBOLIISKI: Politicheska i saslovna organisatsia. Sofia, 1921. 
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then engaged in a general strike. From 1921 to 1922 its policy 
of exclusively favouring the countryside became more and more 
marked, and led up to the coup d’état of 9 June 1923, which put 
an end to the peasant regime. 

Thus, although four-fifths of the population live on the land, 
there cannot be said to be an agricultural trade union movement 
properly so called in Bulgaria. 


- Handicrafts 

During the period of Turkish domination, until 1860, handi- 
crafts were organised in large and flourishing esnaf (guilds), which 
not only formed the material structure of society but represented 
the whole conscious and cultural life of the small Bulgarian towns 
situated on the Balkan mountainside. About 1860, however, 
Turkey was obliged to accept several international obligations and 
to open her doors to foreign trade. The 8 per cent. ad valorem 
customs duty imposed in 1860-1861 by Great Britain, the construc- 
tion of the first railway, Roussé-Varna and Constantinople-Saram- 
bay, being the first instalment of the future Orient-Express, the 
construction of a series of ports on the Danube and the Black Sea, 
and other attempts to modernise the Empire of the Sublime Porte, 
enabled foreign competition to enter the home market. The old 
national crafts had then to try to adapt themselves to the new 
situation. 

Once the country was freed from Turkish rule, the handicrafts, 
while realising that they were politically free, continued for long 
to work in their primitive form. There was no marked change 
until foreign competition made its way into the country and the 
burdens imposed by the new State on taxpayers increased. About 
1887, the first factories appeared and compelled the crafts to 
modernise themselves even more. The state then endeavoured to 
protect them. It concluded an agreement with Great Britain 
cancelling the old customs system, and at once raised its import 
duties. This was followed by various legislative measures to pro- 
tect small national crafts, though in point of fact they served 
rather to encourage the new-born industries; and handicrafts 
continued to decline. In 1897 the state took more severe measures 
and passed an Act on the organisation of the esnaf with a view to 
restoring the old corporate structure. But this new law, which 
hampered the natural evolution of the crafts, was contrary to the 
interests of both workers and employers. It met with unanimous 
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opposition and was repealed. In 1903 a new “ Act on the organisa- 
tion of crafts” was introduced, which failed, however, to satisfy 
the demands and interests of artisan employers, and tended to 
aggravate the position of artisan wage earners by compelling them 
to join the employers’ craft organisations without giving them the 
right to vote or to be represented on the administrative committees 
of these organisations. In view of this opposition’, the Act was 
definitely repealed in 1909, its place being taken by a new Act on 
the “ organisation and protection of crafts”, which governs the 
relations between employers and employed on moderri lines. 

The few figures given below will indicate the development of 
handicrafts from 1892 to 1925*: 


Handicraft Workers employed 
undertakings in handicrafts 


1892 105,377 138,611 
1900 81,830 56,712 
1905 67,905 79,566 
1920 62,000 70,000 
1925! 60,000 59,217 


Year 


1 Census of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Labour. 


There was thus a marked fall in the number of handicraft 
undertakings from 1900 onwards. The old forms of production 


became more and more modernised, and the workers left the small 
towns to swell the proletariat in the larger centres. The very 
foundations of the crafts became gradually modified, and the dis- 
tinction between small capitalists and wage earners in handicrafts 
more and more definite. But these rapid changes within the handi- 
crafts were not likely to favour a strong trade union movement. 
The crises suffered by the crafts, especially after the war, were due 
less to trade conflicts than to changes in the form and spirit of the 
crafts themselves. Yet even though the movement among artisan 
wage earners was relatively weak, these workers continued to have 
much more influence than the agricultural workers, and at certain 
times they even played a more active part than the industrial 
proletariat in the trade union movement as a whole. 


Industry 


As late as 1887 Bulgaria had only 36 industrial undertakings : 
13 grain mills, 10 breweries, 6 spinning mills, 3 methylated spirit 





1 Cf. A. TsaAnKkorr: Esnafska politika i rabotnitsité. Sofia, 1906. 
* K. Poporr: Stopanska Balgaria ; Sofia, 1920. Chr. Mryxorr: Zanayatt- 
chystvoto v Balgaria. 
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distilleries, 2 soap factories, 1 gunpowder and explosive factory, 
and 1 tannery. 

In 1894 the state took steps to promote national industries. 
A law was enforced which did much to develop factory production, 
as will appear from the following figures' : 


Establishments Workers 


72 3,027 
103 4,716 
350 20,000 

1,544 55,717 
2.838 96,636 


During 1921 and 1922 the Statistical Department, in co- 
operation with the Labour Section, undertook an important enquiry* 
into large-scale industries and “encouraged” industries. The 
investigation covered all undertakings, private or public, with 
equipment to a capital value of at least 20,000 gold leva, employ- 
ing 15 workers and more than 5 h.p. or with not less than 10 h.p. 
irrespective of the number of workers, or, irrespective of the capital 
value of the equipment, employing not less than 20 workers and 
using less than 5 h.p. or even no power. 


The following table shows the distribution of undertakings and 
workers by industries in 1921 : 





t These figures obviously indicate only the general direction of industrial pro- 
gress and do not lay claim to any absolute value. In particular, it may be pointed 
out that the 1925 census was not made on the same basis as the 1921 enquiry. 
It distinguished between large undertakings employing at least 5 h.p. and 
10 workers (106 establishments with 55,894 workers) and small undertakings 
employing less than 5 h.p. and 10 workers. 

? BuLGARIA. DIRECTION GENERALE DE LA STATISTIQUE : Enquéte sur la grande 
industrie et Vindustrie encouragée dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1921. 
Livre I: Entreprises industrielles ; 305 pp. Livre II: Personnel ouvrier ; 257 pp. 
Published in French and in Bulgarian. Sofia, Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1925. This 
report was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, 
pp. 564-568. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERTAKINGS AND WORKERS IN 1921, BY 
INDUSTRIES 





Industry Undertakings Workers 





Mines and quarries 28 9,637 
Metals 90 4,531 
Pottery 117 4,074 
Chemicals 62 824 


Food and drink 749 7,567 
Tobacco 167 19,996 


Textiles 107 4,482 
Wood 112 1,707 
Leather 59 847 
12 515 


Paper 
Printing 27 1,343 
194 


Electric power stations 14 








Total 1,544 55,717 














The most important industries, as shown by the number of 
workers employed in them, were those of tobacco, mining, food 
and drink, metals, and textiles. 

The enquiry distinguished four groups of undertakings according 


to the system under which they operated : 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES BY SYSTEM OF OPERATION 





Percentage oi Percentage of 
Type of industry undertakings workers employed 





State and communal industries 1.62 20.39 


Encouraged industries 29.40 31.02 


Non-encouraged industries 61.53 44.43 


Industries on a co-operative basis 7.45 4.16 

















Nearly one-third of the private undertakings came under the 
provisions of a special law for the encouragement of national indus- 
tries. Public undertakings also enjoyed special benefits, so that 
more than half the workers were employed in establishments in 


receipt of official aid. 
At the end of 1922, out of 55,717 workers, 11,359 were employed 
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in public, and 44,358 in private, undertakings. In the latter the 
number of women employed was almost as high as that of men. 
They were principally occupied in the tobacco industry (13,931) 
and the textile industry (2,690). 


Transport and Commerce 


The fourth important field for wage earners is that of transport 
and commerce, the development of which has done much to break 
up the old forms of craft production. In 1876 Bulgaria had practi- 
cally no railways. In 1922 she had 2,275 kilometres of standard 
gauge railways, and 357 kilometres of narrow gauge railways, with 
a total staff of 22,000. The number of workers at present employed 
in the postal, telegraph, and telephone service is 5,000, and the 
number of wage-earning and salaried employees in commerce is 
about 30,000. 


Until 1894, therefore, agriculture was the only essential factor 


in the economic and social life of the country. In 1887, however, 
industry began to acquire some importance, and ten years later a 
distinction was made between crafts and industries. Industry is 
tending to take a more and more important part in production. 
In 1892 there were only 3,000 industrial workers as compared with 
135,590 artisan wage earners; in 1925 the latter had fallen to 
60,000 while the former were over 90,000. But the industrial 
working class had no real importance until after the war. In round 
figures the total number of wage earners, which was 213,000 in 
1900, rose to 290,000 in 1905 and 347,000 in 1910, reaching 
428,000 in 1920, a figure made up as follows : agriculture, 223,550 ; 
industry and crafts, 132,114; communications, 25,768 ; commerce, 
26,959 ; domestic service, 18,812; miscellaneous, 9,444. 

According to the enquiry conducted at the end of December 
1925 by the Labour Section with a view to supplying information 
to the International Labour Office Mission which was studying on 
the spot the position of refugees with respect to conditions of work, 
the total number of wage earners was 387,061, of whom 258,184 
were in work and 122,877 unemployed. The following table gives 
the distribution of these wage earners by origin and occupa- 
tion : 
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Bulgarian Refugees of 

Occupation Bulgarians refugees other origin 
Agriculture 144,266 51,617 2,107 197,990 
Industry 61,357 20,761 14,518 96,636 
Crafts 47,836 7,262 4,119 59,217 
Commerce 23.604 5,720 3,894 33,218 


Total 


Total 277,063 85,360 24,638 387,061 


Excluding agricultural workers, the total number of wage earners 
favourable to organisation may be estimated at about 200,000. 
Attention should, however, be called to the importance of the 
refugee element, which at present represents a large proportion 
of the wage-earning class and by its very nature constitutes an 
obstacle to the progress of the trade union movement, and often 
even exercises an unfavourable influence on the material and moral 


standard of the working class. 


THe TRADE Untion MOVEMENT 


The Early Period (1882-1892) 


The first signs of a trade union movement appeared in the book- 
printing industry. Before the liberation of Bulgaria, several print- 
ing presses were run abroad, but when the country attained her 
independence they established themselves at Sofia. The printers 
were educated workers and brought with them western ideas which 
proved a starting-point for the Bulgarian movement. They soon 
raised the question of the protection of their interests, and about 
1883 some twenty of them joined to form an organisation and 
started a periodical entitled Rabotnik. The chief aim of this 
association was “ to protect the interests of the trade in the 
manner of similar organisations abroad”. Among the means for 
attaining this end, the rules provided for “the development of 
solidarity inthe trade by granting interest-bearing loans to 
members”. It thus} appears that the union was a mutual aid 
institution. 

During the first year of its existence, the printers’ association 
found that it had to declare a strike, which failed and led to a serious 
crisis in the new-born trade union movement. In the first place, 
there was a violent difference of opinion between the “ old ” and 
the “ young ”, the former maintaining that the organisation should 
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be confined to workers, while the latter demanded that it should be 
open also to small employers. Secondly, a dispute broke out a 
few years later between Bulgarian and foreign workers, terminating 
in 1888 by a split in the association and its dissolution. This was 
followed later by the formation of the Society of Master Printers, 
and not until 1893 was the first trade union of printing workers 
properly so called formed. 

This first stage of the trade union movement is of no particular 
intrinsic importance, but it already marks the starting-point of 
the two currents which in future were to divide Bulgarian trade 
unionism almost continuously into two opposing fractions. In this 
period, too, the trade union movement freed itself from the guild 
spirit and turned in the direction of socialism. 


The Socialist Movement (1892-1894) 


Towards 1887 a new social force appeared in the form of 
socialism, which from then onwards was to organise and lead the 
Bulgarian trade union movement. It developed on Russian lines, 


recruiting its members among intellectuals, many of whom had 
studied in Russia. The new ideas, although foreign to the economic 
conditions of the country and the relations between capital and 
labour, soon drew the attention of the workers and even of the 
peasants. 

The first task facing the pioneers of socialism was to define 
the plan of action of the new-born labour movement. Two differ- 
ent and opposing conceptions were in the field from the outset, 
and the Congress held at Plovdiv in 1892 already revealed serious 
political and economic differences within the young socialist move- 
ment, which soon split into two fractions : the Social-Democratic 
Union, and the Bulgarian Social-Democratic Party. 

The partisans of the Union considered that neither the fight for 
economic demands nor political action were possible outside workers’ 
trade organisations, and that therefore at bottom the Union 
could only be a society for socialist propaganda aiming at organ- 
ising the workers in trade unions. For them political action took 
second place, and had to be conducted independently of trade union 
action. The Union therefore sought first of all to form trade unions 
with a view to corporate action, which would logically lead to the 
political struggle. 
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The supporters of the Social-Democratic Party, on the contrary, 
maintained that the economic and political struggles were insepar- 
able. As the party organ wrote in 1892: “ If economic conditions 
appear at a given moment more favourable to political action, 
the labour movement should immediately turn towards this politi- 
cal action.” The essential object was to secure public power’. 

In 1894, however, the two groups came together and formed the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party. But although the agreement 
signed by the two parties accepted the reformist principles of the 
right wing, and recognised the need for a minimum programme of 
demands, the united Party still continued to uphold the view 
that all immediate improvements in the conditions of labour were 
merely palliatives, a step towards the final end. 

The new Party soon seized the trade union movement, for at 
that time the political system was in its favour, and, above all, the 
working classes were still incapable of guiding their own destinies. 
Except for a certain number of small landholders, grocers, artisans, 
and workers, the majority of the socialist movement consisted of 
teachers, lawyers, and students, intellectuals who represented the 
most diverse interests, conceptions, and aspirations. The socialist 
movement of that date was, in fact, merely one expression of the 
discontent of the intellectuals with the dislocation produced by the 
too rapid economic and social evolution of the country. Further, 
the socialists tended to judge the factors of Bulgarian existence 
in too subjective a manner, and made many mistakes, often giving 
the trade union movement instructions which failed to make 
sufficient allowances for the facts. 

The influence of socialism on the workers was soon felt. In 1892 
the textile workers protested, though unsuccessfully, against the 
obligation to obtain their supplies from the factory shops. In 
1893, the Sofia printers revived their first association, which had 
been wound up ten years before, this time forming a truly class- 
conscious union. In the same year the workers celebrated the 
first of May for the first time in Bulgaria. A printers’ strike was 
declared at Vidin and a boiler-makers’ strike at Kazanlik. The 
beginning of 1894 witnessed a whole series of relatively important 
strikes, for the working class was beginning, though still with some 
timidity, to realise its collective power. 





1 D. Buacoerr: Prinos kam istoriata na sosialisma v Balgaria. Sofia, 1908. 
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Constructive versus Doctrinaire Socialism (1894-1904) 


The unification of the socialist movement soon had a very 
favourable effect on the process of organising the working class. 
The fall in 1894 of the dictatorial Stamboloff regime facilitated the 
progress of the Socialist Party, whose principles began to spread in 
all sections of the population, especially among the peasants. 
Committees, associations, and unions of all kinds sprang up every- 
where, only to be dissolved soon after. In order that these organisa- 
tions, which were often formed for an immediate end, a particular 
strike or the formulation of particular demands, might lead a less 
ephemeral life, the Party tried to form general trade unions, the 
germ of the future national unions. Thus in 1894 the Central 
Printers’ Union was formed, followed in 1895 by similar central 
organisations for shoemakers, tailors, metal workers, etc. At 
the same time the strike movement became more marked. In 
1895 no fewer than seven printers’ strikes broke out in Sofia during 
the course of a single month. In 1896, at Sliven, 800 textile 
workers struck for the improvement of their conditions of work. A 
similar movement broke out among the tobacco workers at Plovdiv 
and elsewhere. From 1897 onwards there was a slowing down of 
this movement, due not only to the economic depression prevailing 
throughout the country, but also to dissensions among the workers. 
Each strike led as a rule to the formation of a union, which dis- 
appeared immediately afterwards, unless it was to the interest of 
the Socialist Party to keep it afloat. 

Owing to the many fluctuations in the number of workers 
employed in industry, the leaders of the socialist movement sought 
adherents in more stable quarters, among state employees, teachers, 
railwaymen, etc. Even these tactics proved insufficient, and the 
Party felt it necessary to enlarge its scope and modify its propa- 
ganda, in some manner to revise socialist theory by adapting it 
to the particular conditions of the country. Sakisoff, for instance, 
one of the leaders of the socialist movement, demanded that the 
property of artisans and peasants should not be expropriated, and, 
instead of advocating revolutionary action, supported agreement 
and “ making common cause ” with the advanced elements among 
the bourgeoisie. With the adoption of these principles, the social- 
ists gained a great success, and obtained six seats in Parliament. 
But while this strengthened the position of the Party as against 
outside elements, the Party itself was weakened. A violent dispute 
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on theory broke out in socialist circles. The supporters of doctrin- 
aire Marxism and the revolutionary struggle protested against the 
views of the reformists and advocated total expropriation and 
recourse to revolutionary action. This conflict of ideas was inevit- 
ably reflected among the workers, and the question arose of the 
relations to be established between the trade unions and the Party, 
a question which was to become the pivot of all subsequent 
struggles between the right and left wings of the socialist 
movement. 

Those who were in favour of “ making common cause with the 
classes whose interests were close to those of the proletariat ” 
considered that the relation between the trade unions and other 
trade organisations, co-operative societies, etc., on the one hand, 
and the Social-Democratic Party on the other could only be one 
of ideas, the Party retaining its educational influence over the 
unions, but leaving them full freedom of action. The partisans of 
doctrinaire Marxism, on the contrary, refused to consider anything 
but the class war, and held that political action and econome 
action were only two manifestations of one and the same pheno- 
menon ; for them, the Socialist Party and the trade unions must not 
merely be united by having principles in common, there must also 
be an organic relation between them. They further condemned any 
collaboration between the Party and the bourgeoisie. In practice, 
however, both sides regarded the unions and trade associations 
not as fighting organisations pursuing a particular end, but as a 
sort of reservoir for the Party, which remained the predominant 
factor in the trade union movement. 

The period of prosperity then enjoyed by the country and the 
fairly rapid growth of industry allowed the two opposing groups to 
develop side by side. The two socialist tendencies became more 
clearly defined, one being known as “ broad” and the other as 
“narrow ”: constructive socialism on the one hand, doctrinaire 
socialism on the other. 

The economic prosperity of 1902-1903 led to a revival of the 
labour movement. Thirty-seven trade unions and seven labour 
associations were formed. An attempt was even made, though 
unsuccessfully, to form trade union federations. Twenty-eight 
strikes were declared. The socialist movement gained ground 
among the masses, and the intellectual element had to give way 
to the workers. Believing the moment favourable, the doctrinaire 
socialists definitely broke with the Party in 1903, a split which could 
not fail to have an unfortunate effect on labour unity. Some of 
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the trade unions supported the “ narrow ” socialists, and thence- 
forward the two groups were at open variance. 

In 1904 each Party had its own trade union federation, so that 
in spite of the undeveloped condition of Bulgarian industry, and 
the smallness of the working-class population, there were two 
socialist parties and two trade union federations: the General 
Trade Union Federation of Bulgaria, known as the “ Free Federa 
tion ”, attached to the “ broad ” Party, and the General Federation 
of Labour Unions, affiliated to the “ narrow ” Party. Each federa- 
tion had its own programme, the keystone of which was the 
nature of its relations with the Parties: the “ Free Federation ” 
advocated merely “ community of ideas ”, while the General Federa- 
tion supported true “ organised relations”. This was the question 
of principle about which the struggle between the two bodies turned. 


The Period of Scission (1905-1909) 


In actual fact, both the “ community of ideas ” of the “ broad ” 
socialists and the “ organised relations ” of the “ narrow ” socialists 
soon turned into a sort of dictatorship of the Party-over the trade 
union movement, a political tutelage against which the workers 
speedily reacted. The first protest was made by the Free Union 
and the “ broad” Party itself. A group of workers calling them- 
selves “agrarians ” objected to the enslavement of the labour 
movement by the Party, a protest which remained purely verbal 
and without practical effect. At about the same date, a similar 
but more extensive crisis occurred among the “ narrow ” socialists. 
In the fear that their adversaries would gain ground among the 
workers, they had steadily increased their control over the whole 
trade union movement. Their supervision even extended to the 
personal opinions of members: a non-socialist worker could not 
belong to a union. Moreover, party discipline involved excessive 
centralisation ; the central committee became more and more 
powerful, and the masses merely had the right to obey it. This 
gave rise to a new movement, and a body of “ liberal ” socialists 
began to demand both the reorganisation of the Party and of the 
trade unions on more democratic lines, and the unification of the 
socialist and trade union movements. 

In 1905 the majority in power of the “ narrow ” socialists 
excluded from both Party and trade union the “ liberals ”, who soon 
organised independently, forming their own trade union federation. 
Thus at that date Bulgarian socialism was divided into three 
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groups, the “ broad”, the “narrow” (known as conservatives), 
and the dissenting “liberals ”, each Party having its own trade 
union federation. 

The break-up was to become even more'thorough. The “ con- 
servatives ”, anxious to retain their members in spite of the 
attacks of the “liberals”, had thought it well to increase their 
dictatorship and centralisation. All workers wishing to belong to 
a trade union had to join the Party, and conversely all members 
of the Party had to belong to a union. At the same time the 
management of the trade union movement was placed wholly in 
the hands of representatives of the central committee of the Party. 
The result was another reaction. The “conservative” Party 
divided into “ reactionaries ”, who supported the fullest measure 
of dictatorship, and “ progressives”. The split began in 1907, but 
the “ progressives ” did not form a separate Party until two years 
later. They too set up a trade union federation, but the new group 
had no life and soon amalgamated with the “ liberals ”. 

The “ liberals ” themselves could not avoid a split ; they divided 
into “realists” and “idealists”. The former, represented by 
N. Harlakoff and G. Bakaloff, proposed that all the socialist groups 
should amalgamate, and also all the trade union federations, hoping 
that the process of unification would smooth out the differences 
of opinion. The “ idealists”, led by N. Moralieff, advocated a 
purely economic working-class movement, acting only for its own 
interests and even, if these so demanded, against the socialist 
groups. 

The “ idealists ” may not have had much influence on the pro- 
gress of the subsequent struggles, but they helped to disentangle 
the true tendency of the trade union movement by showing clearly 
that a distinction must be made between the trade union movement 
in the strict sense on the one hand, and political activity on the 
other. 

The “ realists ” for their part, being unable to bring the “ broad” 
and the “ narrow ” together, joined forces with the former in 1909, an 
alliance which produced a unified Party and trade union federation. 
From the trade union point of view, however, this amalgamation 
was rather a step backward, for in fact the “ liberals ” had 
quite simply to accept the principles of the “broads”. Yet 
the alarm sounded by the “ liberals ” was not without value, and 
even if trade union unity has not yet been realised, serious efforts 
to achieve this end have been made on several occasions, as will be 


seen below. 
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TRADE UNION FEDERATIONS 


Before the Wars (1904-1912) 


. The whole history of the trade union movement from the split 
in the Socialist Party until the Balkan wars is that of the inveterate 
rivalry between the General (“ Free ”) Trade Union Federation of 
Bulgaria and the General Federation of Labour Unions. 


The General Trade Union Federation of Bulgaria 


After the split in the trade union movement, the General 
Trade Union Federation of Bulgaria, generally known as the “ Free 
Federation ”, attracted the majority of the unions, particularly 
the printers, who by the very nature of their trade and intellectual 
standing had speedily adopted the principles of social democracy 
prevailing about 1894. In 1904 the Federation had 32 affiliated 
unions, with a membership of 1,596, which instead of progressing 
fell to 1,509 in 1907, because by then the workers and employees 
in the state and public services had formed their own unions. 
By 1909, however, the Federation has 76 affiliated unions, with 
3,020 members, as it had been joined by the members of the 
Federation of the “ liberal” socialists. This progress continued ; 
in 1910 there were 109 affiliated unions with 3,727 members, and on 
the eve of the Balkan war, in 1912, 117 unions with 4,873 members. 

Before the Balkan war, the propaganda of the Federation was 
fairly active, especially that in favour of the principle of collective 
agreements, the raising of wages, and the extension of the body of 
labour law which was just coming into existence. Although the 
workers and employees in the public services had ceased to belong 
to the Federation, it still exercised a moral influence over them. 
Trade union successes, in particular that of the railwaymen’s 
strike in 1906, showed the workers that the tactics of aiming at 
small improvements and minimum reforms, so much contested by 
the opposing Federation, might form a useful platform for labour 
policy. 

The progress of the Federation was stopped, however, by the 
Balkan war and afterwards the world war. In 1914, ten years 
after its foundation, it had only 3,86] members; and during the 
world war, in particular after 1915, when Bulgaria joined in, and 
until 1918, it cannot be said to have shown any sign of life. 
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The General Federation of Labour Unions 


Founded at the same date as the rival organisation, the General 
Federation of Labour Unions from the first devoted its attention 
to the factory proletariat, without however neglecting the handi- 
craft workers. It made very rapid progress, as will appear from the 
following table : 


Year Affiliated unions Membership 


1904 42 1,500 
1907 83 2,084 
1910 207 5,406 
1911 184 6,165 
1912 (August) 235 8,460 
1914 (March) 176 6,563 


The growth of the two rival Federations from 1908 to 1914 is 
shown in the following table : 
“ Free ’’ Federation General Federation 
Unions Membership Unions Membership 
50 2,045 120 3,424 
94 4,016 207 5,406 


117 4,873 235 8,460 
— 3,861" 176 6,563* 


' For 9 months. 2 March 1914. 


It should not be forgotten, however, that for propaganda pur- 
poses it was to the interest of each of the organisations to show 
itself superior to its rival, and the statistics they publish must 
therefore be interpreted with caution. But in spite of this reserva- 
tion on the absolute value of the figures, they yet retain at least 
some value for comparative purposes. They show that the General 
Federation of Labour Unions was indisputably stronger than the 
Free Federation, except perhaps in the first few years after the 
split. 

As regards tactics, the leaders of the General Federation, being 
very careful and not wishing to embark on the adventure of labour 
disputes, often left the initiative in this field to the Free Federation, 
while still formulating their own guiding principles. As the 
methods advocated by the General Federation were often either 
inadequate in the circumstances, or not understood by the workers 
concerned in the dispute, these leaders were always ready to 
entrench themselves in the rear, justifying their attitude by the 
impossibility of taking part in any action contrary to the class war 
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and pure Marxism. In 1906, for instance, the workers and 
employees of the state railways declared a strike in which at first 
both trade union federations took part. When the leaders of the 
General Federation understood that the dispute would not develop 
in their lines, they immediately gave their members secret orders 
to resume work. These workers preferred, however, to continue 
the fight with their comrades, thus securing the success of the 
strike. 

It appears, therefore, that the principal aim of the General 
Federation was never to direct the trade union movement, but to 
constitute an organised body of workers capable of serving the 
political ends of the “ narrow ” socialists. This attitude became 
even more definite after the world war. 


The “ Federation of Unions ” 


As already stated, a large proportion of the members of the 
socialist groups belonged to the public services, such as railwaymeni, 
teachers, etc. Each of these occupations formed its own organisa- 
tion. The split in the socialist and trade union movements could 
not fail to have an unfortunate effect on the new organisations. 
A first break-up took place in the Bulgarian Teachers’ Union, the 


cause being a scholastic controversy on the question whether a 
school teacher was a member of the proletariat. After interminable 
discussions on the productivity or unproductivity of school teachers 
from the Marxist point of view, the leader of the “ narrow ” social- 
ists, D. Blagoieff, stated that a school teacher belonged to the 
proletariat, but that the Teachers’ Union was a bourgeois organisa- 


tion, so that teachers supporting the “narrow ” socialists must 
form a separate organisation. The majority of the unions of public 
service employees, however, remained under the influence of the 
reformist socialists and formed a sort of central organisation, which 
in 1909 was definitely constituted under the name of the “ Federa- 
tion of Unions”. A minority affiliated to the General Federation, 
an exception being the teachers’ organisation, which was directly 
attached to the “ narrow ” Party. 

On the eve of the Balkan War the Federation of Unions com- 
prised 7 occupational unions with a total membership of 14,072, 
as follows : teachers 5,057, railwaymen 2,203, postal and telegraph 
employees 1,334, employees in financial departments 1,022, public 
administrative employees 2,488, technical staff 1,400, sanitary 
services 568. : 
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During the war there was a considerable slowing down in the 
work of the Federation of Unions, and it did not revive until after 
1918, when it assumed the name of “ The Federation of Nineteen 


Unions ”. 
Post-War Period (1918-1926) 


The Balkan war and still more the world war, besides weakening 
the position of the working class as against employers, also produced 
conflict within the labour organisations, to the detriment of the 
trade union movement. Moreover, the series of wars from which 
the country had suffered since 1912 had sown the seed of discontent 
and of a revolutionary spirit among the workers, leading, especially 
after the world war, to a mass movement on the part of unorganised 
workers towards the trade unions, not this time towards the 
Free Union, but towards the central federation organised by the 
doctrinaire socialists, who since 1919 called themselves 
“ communists ”. 

The rapid growth of the Communist Trade Union Federation 
on the one hand, and the increasing discontent among the workers 
in the Free Federation on the other, led to a movement among the 
latter in favour of the amalgamation of the whole trade union 
movement. This unification was not realised. On the contrary, 
owing to the manceuvres of the communists, who constantly asserted 
that the hour of revolution had come, owing also to the post-war 
revolutionary outlook which preferred direct action to the reform- 
ist tactics of the Free Federation, the latter lost most of its members 
to the Communist Trade Union Federation, so that by 1919 it no 
longer had any affiliated organisations but only a small number of 
individual members?. 

After these successes the communists turned their attention 
to the Federation of Nineteen Unions. Profiting by the general 
discontent, especially that among railwaymen, they succeeded in 
giving the general strike of 1919 a political character. But after 
forty days of struggle this strike was completely crushed by the 
Agrarian Party then in power, and responsibility for the failure was 
attributed to the Free Federation, which lost much of its prestige 
among the trade unions of public service employees. 

The position of the Communist Trade Union Federation at 





2 Obcht Godichnik na Balgarskoto journalistichesko droujesto. Sofia, 1924. 
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that date was brilliant. At the middle of 1923 it reported the 
following membership! : 


Trade unions Membership 


Tobacco 7,000 
Transport 3,600 
Building 2,600 
Mining 2,400 
Metals 1,530 
Food and chemicals 1,800 
Clothing 1,600 
Leather and boots and shoes 2,100 
Public services 1,520 
Agriculture 1,100 
Textiles 800 
Others 8,200 


Total 34,300 


In 1919 the Free Federation tried to hamper the rapid success 
of its opponent by forming a General Confederation of Labour, 
which, however, proved a failure. 

But the progress of the communist organisations affiliated to 
the Moscow International did not last long, for its leaders confined 
themselves entirely to the pursuit of political ends ; as witness all 
the labour disputes between 1918 and 1923. The Communist 
Party, which formed a united front with the Agrarian Party, at 
first in secret and then in public, might have placed the whole 
Bulgarian trade union movement in a most dangerous position by 
involving it in an armed struggle, had not the communist workers 
themselves intervened, having come to their senses in time. The 
Communist Trade Union Federation refused, however, either to 
assist the Agrarian Government at the time of the coup d’dat of 
June 1923, or in September of the same year to take part in an 
armed agrarian-communist insurrection. 

Although the General Federation of Labour Unions thus 
succeeded in breaking its organic connection with the Communist 
Party, the rapidity of events prevented it from doing so formally. 
Hence, after the dissolution of the Communist Party under the 
National Defence Act passed in 1924 in consequence of the above 
disturbances, the Communist Trade Union Federation was also 
dissolved under the same Act, being considered an offshoot of the 
Communist Party, and its property was confiscated. 





1 Cf. also Dr. N. SAKAROFF: Razvitieto na sindikalnoto drigenie v Balgaria. 
Sofia, 1926. 
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At the end of 1923, when the Bulgarian working class should 
have been celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of the foundation 
of its first trade union, it was in actual fact weaker and more dis- 
organised than ever. The former communist unions, which had 
changed their name to that of “ independent unions ”, had not yet 
succeeded in having their legal status established, for the Govern- 
ment long continued to refuse them the right to exist, as it suspected 
that they wished to continue the old communist tactics. As for 
the organisations of the Free Federation, they were still in the 
stage of post-war disorganisation. Ultimately, all that was left 
were the trade unions grouped in the Federation of Nineteen Unions. 

There was only one remedy for this chaos in the trade union 
movement : the amalgamation of the unions by trades, and their 
affiliation to a single central federation. As early as 1911 the 
Amsterdam International had tried to facilitate the desired unifica- 
tion by excluding the Free Federation from membership on the 
ground that it wished to deal with only one representative of the 
Bulgarian movement. Later, in 1913, the Balkan Trade Union 
Conference held at Vienna had done all in its power to reconcile 
the two opposing tendencies, but in vain. The idea was again 
taken up by the International Federation of Trade Unions when it 
convened a second Balkan Trade Union Conference to be held at 
Sofia in April 1926', which its organisers intended should make it 
easier for the Free Federation and the independent unions to dis- 
cover a basis of agreement. Unfortunately the spirit of division 
and intolerance again prevented the realisation of the unity so 
much desired by the workers themselves. The principal obstacle 
was the question of the international affiliation of the future Bul- 
garian federation ; the Free Federation, being affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, demanded that amalgamation 
should be conditional on immediate affiliation to that International, 
whereas the independent unions, while disclaiming all connection 
with the Moscow International, preferred to leave the future to 
decide. 

In spite of this failure, the Trade Union Conference did much to 
strengthen the idea of unity in the Bulgarian trade union movement. 
Negotiations have not been broken off and are still a subject of 
keen interest among the workers. The printers were the first to 
amalgamate, as to a large majority, at the end of 1926, and they 
are trying to set up a central trade union federation independent 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. -357-370. 
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of all political influences. At the same date the railwaymen’s 
unions amalgamated, and also those of the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone employees. The workers attach much importance to 
these agreements, for although they do not yet cover all those 
employed in the trades in question, they nevertheless indicate a new 
tendency in the Bulgarian trade union movement. 

It must not be forgotten that the lack of unity has allowed 
the extremists in certain Parties to delay the conquest of reforms in 
the conditions of work. In all the struggles that have taken place the 
workers have suffered from two defects. First, organised workers 
have not achieved the necessary unity of action, and secondly, 
their demands have not been precise, except perhaps on questions 
of wages, the eight-hour day, and in certain cases the development 
of social legislation. As regards the last of these, it should be noted 
that apart from certain exceptions the Bulgarian trade union move- 
ment has not shown any steady interest, nor helped as it should 
have, either in drafting or still more in enforcing social legislation. 

In spite of this, protective labour legislation is making marked 
progress'. The Act of 1917 on industrial hygiene and safety, the 
Decree of 1919 on the eight-hour day, the more recent Acts of 1924 
on social insurance and 1925 on employment exchanges and un- 
employment insurance, the ratification of the International Labour 
Conventions of 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, the principles 
of which are gradually permeating Bulgarian labour law, and, 
finally, the close collaboration of Bulgaria with the International 
Labour Organisation, show that legislation is progressing in a 
liberal and modern spirit. It may be added that since 1923 the 
efforts of the “ Democratic Coalition’ Government, which has 
introduced two most important social reforms, those concerning 
social insurance, and employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance, have placed protective labour legislation on a sound 
foundation. It would be even more secure, however, were it more 
strongly supported by a unised trade union movement. 


CONCLUSION 


Owing, among other reasons, to the slight development of indus- 
try and capitalism, it may fairly be said that the Bulgarian trade 
union movement has never succeeded in constructing a positive 





' Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 3, Sept. 1924: ‘* Labour Legis- 
lation in Bulgaria ’’, by [lia YANOULOFF. 
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body of principles, or in arriving at a conception of things more in 
agreement with the particular conditions of the country. It has 
remained bound up witli socialism, which has always influenced 
its development, often to the detriment of the true interests of the 
movement. With the recent progress of industry, however, the 
increase in the number of the workers, and the disappearance of 
old methods of production and relations between capital and labour, 
the workers are being increasingly faced with definite tasks and 
problems, which cannot be settled by abstract ideas or precipitate 
action but only by the systematic organisation of united labour 
forces on lines capable of leading to a liberal system of labour 
protection. 

After its many groping efforts sketched above, the Bulgarian 
working class will no doubt itself take the future of its trade union 
organisations in hand and make them more suited to defend its 
interests, its education, and social legislation. It may not be long 
before new relations are established between the Parties and the 
workers’ organisations, the political Parties endeavouring in future 
not to dominate the trade union movement, but to subordinate 
their activities to the aspirations of the workers. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Position of Social Insurance in Germany 


Recent reports of the German Central Insurance Office’ give 
information as to the general situation of German social insurance. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Insured Persons 


The total number of persons insured under the Social Insurance Code 
was about 20 million in 1925, composed exclusively of economically 
dependent persons. Since 1914 the number insured had increased by 
more than 3 million, in consequence of the growth of the working 
population and the reduction in the number of economically independent 
persons. 

The proportion of the population insured rose from 25 per cent. in 
1914 to 32 per cent. in 1925. As the great majority of the funds grant 
medical aid not only to the insured, but also to members of their families, 
sickness insurance at present provides medical care for about half the 
whole population. 


Sickness Funds 


In addition to the local funds and rural funds working on a territorial 
basis, there are also trade funds, establishment funds, and guild funds. 
There were more than 5,000 trade funds, while there were only 2,600 terri- 
torial funds ; the latter, however, had the largest number of members. 
The membership of the local funds increased from 9.7 million in 1914 
to 12.3 million in 1925, the increase being partly due to the rule that 
unemployed wage earners must become members of their local fund. 
The mutual funds, which act as substitute funds, were 40 in number, 
as against 67 in 1914, but their membership, which is mainly drawn from 
commercial and industrial employees, had risen from 400,000 in 1914 to 
a million in 1925. 


Morbidity 
The morbidity, as recorded by the sickness funds, showed a tendency 


to increase. The average number of days’ sickness per insured person 
was 10.8 in 1924 and 12.5 in 1925, as against 8.7 in 1913 and 6.8 in 1900. 





1 Cf. Amtliche Nachrichtungen des Reichsversicherungsamtes, Feb. 1926. 
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The morbidity figures are obviously influenced by economic conditions. 
There was a slight reduction in the average length of each case of sickness, 
from 25.1 days in 1924 to 24.3 days in 1925. 

On an average, in industry, one worker in two becomes ill and 
incapable of earning once a year and for 24 days, while in agriculture 
only one worker in three becomes incapable of earning once a year and for 
23 days. 

In 1925 the funds paid maternity benefit in 825,000 cases, or two- 
thirds of the total number of births during the year. 


Recetpts 


The net receipts of the sickness funds amounted to 1,260 million 
marks, or 30 per cent. more than in 1924 and more than double the 
amount in 1914. Ninety-eight per cent. of this sum consisted of contri- 
butions of insured persons and employers. 

Adding to the net receipts the subsidy of the Reich to maternity 
insurance, amounting to 20 million marks, and taking account of the 
net receipts of 93 million marks of the miners’ sickness funds and of 
75 million of the mutual funds, we reach a grand total of 1,450 million 
marks for the receipts of sickness insurance in 1925. 


Expenditure 


In 1925 the total expenditure of the sickness funds showed an increase 
of 37 per cent. on the preceding year. Benefits in kind were of increas- 
ing importance. In 1885, cash benefits were 116 per cent. of benefits in 
kind ; in 1914 the proportion was only 76 per cent. and in 1924 it was 
66 per cent. In 1925, however, there was a perceptible increase in cash 
benefits, which amounted to 77 per cent. of benefits in kind. 

Complete reconstitution of the contingencies funds of the sickness 
funds had not yet been possible. These amounted to 105 million marks 
at the end of 1925, as against 63.6 million at the end of 1924 and 306 mil- 
lion at the end of 1914. 

In 1925, administrative expenses were 6.8 per cent. of the total 
expenditure, as against 9.4 per cent. in 1914. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The system of cost-of-living bonuses was dropped in 1925, and pen- 
sions are again determined by the wage at the date of the accident. 


Insured Persons 


The number of wage earners in industry and commerce insured 
against industrial accidents was 10.8 million, distributed over 840,000 
undertakings, or an increase of about 2 per cent. on 1913, in spite of the 
reduction of German territory. The number of insured workers in the 
4.6 million agricultural undertakings was 14.2 million. If account is 
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taken of persons employed by the state and the communes, who are also 
compulsorily insured, the total number of insured persons amounts to 
26 million ; about 3 million of these, however, are counted twice over, as 
they are employed part of the time in industry and part of the time in 
agriculture. 

The sum total of wages covered by insurance amounted to 11,500 
million marks in 1913 and 16,700 million in 1925, or an increase of 45 
per cent. The average wage per insured person working 300 days a 
year was 1,719 marks, as against 1,215 marks in 1913. 


Insurance Institutions 


Accident insurance was undertaken by 66 industrial and 45 agricul- 
tural associations ; state and communal undertakings which act as their 
own insurer were 500 in number. 


Accidents 


The number of accidents for which compensation was paid for the 
first time was 107,000 in 1925, or 27 per cent. more than in 1924. 

The total number of accidents compensated in 1925 was about’ 
800,000, including 420,000 in industrial and 329,000 in agricultural 
insurance. Compared with 1913, there was a reduction of about one- 
fifth, which was largely due to the reduction of German territory. 


Resources 


The resources of accident insurance are almost solely composed of 
employers’ contributions. The premiums fixed for 1925 amounted to 
260 million marks, including 205 million for the industrial associations. 
The contributions are used solely for covering benefits and administra- 
tive expenses. 

In 1925 the contingencies funds amounted to 24 million marks, 
22.6 million of which belonged to the trade associations. The increase 
in the reserves as compared with the preceding year was only 8 million. 


Expenditure 


The expenditure on pensions to victims of accidents and their surviv- 
ing relatives was 179 millions in 1925, or almost the same as in 1913. 
It should however be pointed out that while pensions were increased 
during 1925, the full effect of the increase was not felt during that year. 

According to a provisional estimate, the total expenditure on 
benefits in cash and in kind amounted to 260 million marks in 1926. 
To this must be added the expenditure on the prevention of accidents, 
which brings the total expenditure up to 306 million marks. 
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Workers: INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY, OLD AGE, AND DeEatTH 


Insured Persons 


The number of persons insured during 1925 and 1926 was 17.5 million ; 
16.5 million of these were compulsorily insured. This is merely an esti- 
mate based on the weekly contributions paid — reckoned at 40 weekly 
contributions per head per year — and does not allow sufficiently for 
the changing situation of the labour market. 


Insurance Institutions 


Invalidity insurance for workers is undertaken by 29 territorial 
institutions. There are also 6 insurance institutions for special occupa- 
tions, namely, 4 funds for railway staff, one for miners, and one ior 


seamen. 


Current Pensions 


The number of persons in receipt of a pension has tripled since 1913. 
During the war there was a great increase in the number of widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions, and after the war a not less marked increase 
in the number of invalidity pensions. The following figures show the 
number of disabled workers in receipt of pensions : 

Disabled workers in 
Year receipt of pensions 
1913 1,100,000 
1918 1,234,000 
1923 1,409,000 
1926 1,762,000 


The increase in the last few years in the number of persons in 
receipt of a pension seems to be primarily due to the increase in the 
real value of the pensions. 

The period of stability is still far from being reached. In 1925 the 
excess of new pensions was 190,000, including 142,000 invalidity pensions. 


Recevpts 


Contributions amounted to 550 million marks in 1925, as against 
363 million in 1924 and 290 million in 1913. The average weekly con- 
tribution was 35.6 pfennigs in 1913, 57.9 in 1924, and 65.7 in 1925. 
Allowing for the increase in contributions since 1925. it may be estimated 
that the average weekly contribution is now about 90 pfennings. 

The other receipts of the insurance institutions, apart from the subsid- 
ies of the Reich, are insignificant. The inflation all but wiped out their 
actuarial reserves, especially what was invested in securities and loans. 
At the end of 1913, the accumulated funds of the insurance institutions 
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amounted to about 2 milliard marks. According to the valuation made 
at the beginning of 1924, which took account of the various laws on 
revalorisation, the accumulated funds were then estimated at 125 million, 
or 6.3 per cent. of the pre-war figure. In 1913 the insurance institutions 
had at their disposal interest on capital amounting to 65 million marks ; 
now, on the contrary, they are obliged to cover all their expenditure by 
current receipts. 

At the end of 1925 there was an effective surplus of 101 million marks. 
The liquid assets of the funds amounted to 130 million marks in 1925 
(as against 31 million in 1913), investments in securities and loans to 
222 million (1,970 million in 1913), value of premises to 111 million (97), 
and furniture and equipment to 12 million (8). 


Pensions 


Since the period of stability was not yet reached, and since, further, 
pensions had been considerably improved in the last few years, the total 
expenditure on pensions increased from 188 million marks in 1913 to 
348 million in 1924 and to 711 million in 1926. 

The basic invalidity pension was 168 marks ; to this was added the 
Reich subsidy of 72 marks, a supplement of 90 marks for each child 
under 18, and an increase of 20 per cent. for contributions paid later 
than 1 January 1924. 

The widow’s pension was six-tenths and the orphan’s five-tenths of 
the basic pension plus the 20 per cent. increase ; the Reich subsidy was 
72 marks for a widow’s and 36 marks for an orphan’s pension. 

If the pension for a disabled worker who has paid 1,500 weekly 
contributions is calculated, it is found that for 1925 the maximum pension 
was 390 and the minimum 240 marks, as against 330 and 155 marks in 
1913 ; the reduction of purchasing power in 1925 as compared with the 
pre-war period must however be taken into account. 

The cost of pensions, apart from the Reich subsidy, has to be distrib- 
uted over all the insurance institutions in proportion to the contribu- 
tions received by them during the year ; it follows that the cost to any 
particular institution is independent of the value of the pensions granted 
by it during the year. 


Benefits in Kind 


In their early days the insurance institutions stopped short at the 
granting of pensions, but even before the war they had begun to organise 
preventive measures so as to reduce the burden of pensions. At the end 
of 1925 they had 98 hospitals, convalescent homes, etc., with 13,000 beds, 
including 51 sanatoria for the tuberculous. Over 81,000 insured persons 
were treated in these institutions during 1925. The total expenditure 
on medical treatment was 39 million marks. 

On general preventive measures and the campaign for the improve- 
ment of the general health, the insurance institutions spent 7 million 
marks, or twice as much as in 1924. 
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_Empioyess’ INSURANCE 
Insured Persons 


This branch of insurance covered 2.8 million persons in 1926, as 
against 1.5 million in 1913. ‘The increase was apparently due to the 
removal of the minimum age limit, and the extension of compulsory 
insurance to commercial apprentices and to clerks ; and also to the fact 
that the total number of employed persons had increased by 3.5 
million as compared with the pre-war period. 


Insurance Institutions 


Employees’ insurance is undertaken by a central institution. The 
employees in mining undertakings are the only group who have a special 
trade fund. 


Pensions 


The humber of disabled employees in receipt of a pension rose from 
1,400 in 1920 to about 50,000 at the end of 1926; the corresponding 
figures for survivors’ pensions were 11,500 and 36,000. 


Receipts 


The total receipts of employees’ insurance in 1926 were 287 million 
marks, including 246 million from contributions and 37 million from 
interest on capital. Since 1 September 1925 the average contribution 
to employees’ insurance has been 5.3 per cent. of earnings. The Reich 
does not contribute to the cost of employees’ insurance. 

The assets at 31 December 1925 included investments amounting 
to 247 million marks (137 million in mortgages, 80 in loans, and 30 in 
securities). The liabilities included the actuarial reserve of 255 million 
marks, a contingencies fund of 39 million, and a special reserve of 29 


million. 
Pensions 


In 1926 the expenditure on current pensions amounted to 4.7 million 
marks a month (3 million for invalidity pensions and 1.7 million for 
survivors’ pensions). The average monthly invalidity pension was 
60 marks, the survivors’ pension 30 marks. 


Benefits in Kind 


In 1926 the Central Employees’ Insurance Institution dealt with 
87,000 requests for medical treatment, about two-thirds of which were 
declared admissible. The expenditure in 1926 on medical treatment 
amounted to about 16 million marks, or nearly a third of the expend- 


iture on pensions, 
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The Final Report of the Australian Royal 
(Commission on National Insurance 


The fourth and final report of the Royal Commission on National 
Insurance. appointed in 1923 has recently been published. Of the pre- 
vious reports the first and most important recommended the principle 
of compulsory insurance against sickness, invalidity, maternity and old 
age, proposed the rates of cash benefit, and advised that medical aid be 
administered by a national organisation quite separate from that by 
which the cash benefits would be provided?. The subject of the second 
report was unemployment ; preventive measures were put in the fore- 
ground of the recommendations and the advocacy of insurance appeared 
rather doubtful?. The third report dealt with a proposal to provide 
allowances for the destitute ; the Commission rejected the proposal but 
recommended that when the other branches of insurance had been put 
into operation a scheme of survivors’ insurance should be introduced : 
a complete system of social insurance, it was urged, would render un- 
necessary the provision of destitute allowances?. 

The final report‘, which is here under consideration, returns to the 
subject of sickness, invalidity, and old-age insurance, certain aspects of 
which had ‘not been discussed in the first report : these are the aspects 
of membership, finance, and administration. ‘The final report takes the 
form of a presentation of alternative solutions, together with the relevant 
considerations for and against them; the fina] steps of the argument 
leading to the actual recommendations are, however, sometimes wanting. 
A remarkable feature of the report, as also of its predecessors, is the 
extensive use, for the guidance of the Commission, of generalisations 
from foreign legislative practice based upon a detailed acquaintance 
with the texts. 


MEMBERSHIP 


It is recommended that insurance should be compulsory for all 
wage earners, as in the principal European schemes. The Commission, 
however, would go further, and is hopeful that an effective accessory 
scheme of voluntary insurance may be created for persons working on 
their own account and small employers. 

The imposition of an income limit was not expressly recommended. 
The Commission entertained a suggestion to prescribe a limit so high as 





2 Cf. Int:rnational Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1; Jan. 1926, pp. 69-82. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Injormation, 22 Nov. 1926, pp, 341-342. 

3 Cf. bibliographical note in International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 7, 
July 1927, pp. 127-128. 

* CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Fourth and Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Nasional Insurance (Membership, Finance, and Administration). 
ireen, Government Printer for the State of Victoria, 1926-1927. 20 pp. 
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to include the vast majority not only of manual but of non-manual 
workers. The proposal to exclude certain thinly populated areas was 
not accepted by the Commission, which felt that the inhabitants of such 
areas, far from being penalised, should receive special consideration. 

On condition that they receive equivalent benefits it was reeommend- 
ed that members of mutual benefit associations and persons entitled to 
advantages in virtue of their employment should be exempted from 
compulsion to insure. The report does not say whether such exemption 
would be optional for the persons concerned or not, but one would 
suppose that persons thus exempted would not be entitled to the 
employers’ and state’s share of the contribution. 


FINANCE 


The recommendations of the Royal Commission concerning the shar- 
ing of the cost of a national insurance scheme were evidently inspired by 
the British Act, but at the same time they are intended to avoid its 
complication. 

Insurance by industry and non-contributory schemes are examined 
and rejected in turn, and a scheme based on the tripartite contribution 
of insured persons, employers, and the state is recommended; the 
shares of the three parties, however, are not specified. 

The first report had already decided in favour of a flat rate of benefit, 
i.e. a single rate of benefit payable to all insured persons, irrespective 
of wages. The contributions would therefore be fixed correspondingly 
at a flat rate. Nevertheless, although both sexes would be entitled to 
the same benefits, their sickness and mortality experience is different 
and therefore separate rates of contribution were proposed. 


“ Where membership is compulsory, individual variation of the rate 
of contribution in respect of age at entry into insurance is not necessary, 
as the average age of insured persons is generally maintained under such 
conditions. The average premium method, which assumes a constant 
age distribution of insured persons, has many advantages over other 
systems. If the total insured persons are to be considered as one group 
only for the Commonwealth, an average scheme with a flat rate of con- 
tribution would be equitable, but, on the other hand, such provisions 
have been found to be anomalous and inequitable in those schemes 
which permit insured persons to group themselves into special adminis- 
trative and financial sections, each with a different experience, and with 
consequent variation in benefits available. Such sectional grouping 
is inconsistent with the basis of a national insurance scheme aiming at 
a pooling of risks. ”’ 

In spite of the above considerations the Commission proceeded to 
recommend that the rate of contribution for each benefit should be 
“that actuarially calculated for entrants at age 16, together with pro- 
vision for the accumulation of adequate reserves ’’. Thus, the device 
of reserve values in respect of every insured person proportionately to 
his age would be utilised to secure actuarial soundness. If, however, 
the entire insured population forms a single insurance group, the admin- 
istrative complications of transferring reserves when a person passes 
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from one society to another are avoided, and such national pooling of 
risks is in fact recommended by the Commission, for reasons which are 
discussed below among the recommendations on administration. 

With regard to the investment of accumulated funds, a recommend- 
ation was made that “ such funds should be invested in works which will 
extend the social institutions available to insured persons and in further- 
ance of the aims of the national insurance scheme”. This policy may 
be contrasted with that of the British scheme, according to which secur- 
ity is the main, if not the only, criterion for the selection of investments. 

For the rest, the ordinary method of collecting contributions by means 
of stamps affixed to cards is proposed, and it is required that an actuarial 
valuation of the scheme should be made at regular intervals. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Australia, like Great Britain, has a well-developed system of friendly 
societies, which provide for sickness insurance and in which about 
9 per cent. of the population are at present insured. The problem before 
the Commission was to determine what relationship the proposed 
national insurance scheme should have to the societies. Two alterna- 
tives appeared possible: the one to follow the British example and 
administer compulsory insurance through the friendly and other approved 
mutual societies, and the other to have a centralised government scheme 
of administration in which the societies would have little or no share. 
The Commission decided in favour of the second alternative and support- 
ed their view by numerous arguments ; some of these, it may be remarked, 
had already been considered and rejected by the British Royal Commis- 
sion on National Health Insurance!. 

It was urged that 


“ The system of administration by approved societies is cumbersome 
and correspondingly expensive, as the societies’ methods of administra- 
tion, their administrative policies and their aims vary considerably. . . . 
Numerous societies may be operating in the same district, with numerous 
agents and officers, with consequent overlapping and unnecessary increase 
in the expense of administration of the scheme. ”’ 


A centralised state, system of administration, on the contrary, it was 
contended, could operate much more cheaply. 

It was moreover objected that the approved society system leads to 
inequality of benefits. Good lives are segregated from bad, and for the 
same contribution the more fortunate societies are able to provide 
higher benefits. This result is regarded as incompatible with the 
very conception of a national insurance scheme. 

Reference was made to the “danger of creating vested interests 
which are not of benefit to the national scheme”. Moreover, the 
interests of the various societies themselves are divergent and cannot 
be co-ordinated. 

The plea that administration by approved societies is more personal 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, July 1926, pp. 72-87.: 
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and democratic than‘ administration by a Government Department did 
not convince the Commission : “ experience shows that the majority of 
members do not take any interest in the administration of their society 
and in many cases only know it through the society’s local agent ”’. 
The report proceeds to affirm that “ the impersonal factor in government 
administration has many advantages ”’. 

Having concluded in favour of administration through a central 
organisation, the Commission outlined the structure of such a system, 
All contributions should be paid into the “ National Insurance Fund ”’, 
which should be controlled by the Commonwealth Government assisted 
by representatives of insured persons and employers. The country 
should be divided up into districts, in each of which should be instituted 
an office for the administration of the Fund, which itself remains un- 
divided. Here, again, provision should be made for the participation 
of the interests concerned, a district advisory committee being created 
on which should be represented mutual benefit societies, employers’ 
associations, trade unions, and medical practitioners, the post office 
being utilised for the payment of benefits. The Commission also 
recommended “ that wherever practicable the administrative machinery 
of existing mutual benefit associations be availed of in the administration 
of each district ”, but no indication is given of the function which these 
associations should perform ; it is not even clear whether the recommend- 
ation refers to local associations of friendly societies or to the societies 
themselves. 

Although granting them an unimportant place in the administration 
of the proposed national insurance scheme, the Commission was fully 
aware of the value of the friendly society movement, and was anxious 
that its interests should in no way. be prejudiced. 


“The opinion has been expressed that a comprehensive system of 
national insurance will have an injurious effect on existing mutual 
benefit societies, but, although such predictions were made in England, 
experience has proved that the voluntary societies are now in a better 
numerical and financial position than they were prior to the inception 
of the national insurance scheme. National insurance will only provide 
certain assured minimum benefits and not adequate maintenance, 
and thus wage and salary earners will be enabled to provide additional 
benefits by means of voluntary mutual associations. ’ 


The national insurance scheme would provide cash benefits only, and, 
while the establishment of a National Health Scheme to afford adequate 
medical treatment for the people is advocated, no concrete plan is as 
yet forthcoming, so that the question of medical benefit is left in the air. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of proving the incapacity for work indis- 
pensable for the granting of sickness and invalidity benefits, it is neces- 
sary to obtain medical certificates. It was therefore recommended that 
arrangements should be made with medical practitioners for this pur- 
pose and that in each district a medical officer should be appointed to 
supervise the working of such arrangements and to act as medical referee. 
Tt may be recalled that in Ireland at the present time a similar state of 
affairs exists. 
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Scientific Management in Agriculture 


The application of the principles of scientific management to agri- 
culture has already been the subject of an article inthis Review’. More 
recently, at the Thirteenth International Congress of Agriculture held 
in Rome in May 1927, the first really international discussion on the 
subject of agriculture itself took place*. As evidence of the spread of 
practical interest in the subject, an account is given below of the start- 
ing of the movement in England, together with some further details of 
exve ‘i nents in Germany, the first country to consider the question, 
showing the principal effects in practice up to the present of the applica- 
tion of scientific management to agriculture. 


Tue APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY TO ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE 


The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has recently pub- 
lished a report on the first attempt made in England to apply the point 
of view and methods of industrial psychology to agriculture, thus adding 
a new country to the rapidly growing list of States which are interested 
in scientific management in relation to agriculture’. 

The result shown by many experiments in organising human labour, 
that mere rational observation of a process of labour is sufficient to 
render possible important improvements in output, was once more con- 
firmed. In the county of Kent in England, two methods are employed 
in hop picking ; one is distinctly superior to the other. According to 
the investigator, custom is stated to be the principal reason for the non- 
employment of the best system. Fruit picking is often badly arranged 
and collaboration with the pickers not sufficiently good to avoid waste 
of their time. In a packing shed all work was done on a level with the 
ground. On the suggestion of the investigator a bench was provided, 
with the result that the mean time for packing ten chips was reduced 
from 3 minutes 13 seconds to 2 minutes 31 seconds and much needless 
fatigue was saved. “‘I felt a different woman at the end of the week 
after the bench had been introduced ’, said a female packer*. ” 

The studies on the picking of bush fruit were done in a more detailed 
way and are therefore of special interest. The examination of individual 
differences of output between workers showed that these were fairly 





1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, pp. 379-413: 
“ The Science of Farm Labour ; Scientific Management and German Agriculture ’’, 

* For a report of the proceedings of the Fourth Section of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture (Rome, 1927), dealing with the Scientific Organi- 
sation of Agriculture, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
July 1927, pp. 131-133. 

* W. R. Duntorp: An Investigation of Certain Processes and Conditions on Farms. 
London, National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 71 pp. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 
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constant for different kinds of fruit. A very fast picker at one kind of 
fruit was usually very fast at other kinds of fruit also, and vice versa. 
The investigator wondered whether employers and pickers realised 
how wide individual differences in output were. In his opinion there 
must be some possibility of improving the slowest workers. Investi- 
gating the factors determining the speed of a worker, he found that fast 
picking was associated with constitutional energy, suitable fingers, and 
the responsibilities of mature age and economic pressure. Besides 
these personal qualifications, the methods of picking are of great import- 
ance. The methods of the pickers were observed. They varied con- 
siderably, but a study of the methods of the best pickers indicated that 
there was distinct scope for improvement even there. Mere instruction 
in black-currant picking of a slow and inefficient picker was sufficient to 
enable him to pick a bush in 104% minutes, instead of the 1444 minutes 
hitherto taken. Again, in black-currant picking a few pickers sat down 
when the run of the fruit was good, but they used old boxes difficult 
to carry and not comfortable or suitable as regards height. The inves- 
tigator constructed a box-stool, the three dimensions of which were 
different, thus allowing three different heights. Each pair of opposite 
sides consisted of one “ slatted " side to rest on the ground and one 
covered with canvas to form the seat. The use of these stools definitely 
increased the output. “The most important result, however, was that 
pickers using the stools felt more comfortable and appreciated the saving 
in fatigue’. "’ It is very important in fruit-picking that the picker should 
be able to grade the fruit immediately and place the larger in one recep- 
tacle and the smaller in another. The investigator thinks it possible 
that greater skill could be obtained as a result of training young workers 
at home by means of artificial berries. Also the ability to decide when 
the receptacle has its proper weight — which even experienced pickers 
are often totally incapable of doing — is important. The investigator 
again proposes home training or the use of a small spring balance. 

Careful attention was paid to the amount of unproductive time in 
strawberry picking. Productive time was considered to include the 
actual picking and grading of the fruit and the conveyance of the fruit 
to the nearest and most appropriate point for packing and despatch. 
It was found that in order to avoid unproductive labour, and so reduce 
productive time, it was important to have plants giving a good yield, a 
lay-out with the plants as close together as possible, and the packing 
sheds situated at the most convenient points in relation to the general 
lay-out of the beds. 

The report states that raspberry-picking is a general annoyance to 
the pickers. The work is mentally fatiguing and needs great care. 
It is as a general rule not popular at the rate usually paid for this work, 
though the rates for picking vary with the kind of fruit. Apparently, 
however, the difference is not sufficient to overcome the special reluctance 
of the workers to undertake raspberry-picking, which is a hindrance to 
the good utilisation of labour. ' 





' Ibid., p. 22. 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


In Germany, where efforts have already been made for some time to 
carry out in practice the idea of a more rational organisation of agri- 
cultural labour, it is the proposals for a closer relationship between wages 
and the task performed that have especially gained ground. In Silesia, 
in particular, the organisations of agricultural employers have eagerly 
promoted the idea of payment by results, and for this purpose have on 
various occasions published information on the results obtained in 
practice by their more advanced members. 

From one of these publications! a typical case may be selected which 
at the same time shows the leading ideas in this system, the complicated 
nature of these problems, and the necessity of collaboration between 
all persons working in the field of scientific management in agriculture. 
The example deals with seed drilling with a three-metre machine with 
four horses, two drivers, and a woman under 17 years of age, during a 
working day of ten hours net. For an output up to 25 morgen? per day, 
or 2.5 morgen per hour, only the ordinary time wage was paid, but every 
excess over this minimum was remunerated according to the following 
scale of premiums : 


For an output of between 2.5 morgen and 3.0 
morgen per hour 15 pfennigs per hour 
For an output of 3.0 to 3.5 morgen per hour a further 30 p‘ennigs 
per hour 


For each further tenth of a morgen a further 10 pfennigs 
per hour. 


The division of the premium among the members of the gang is 


not indicated. 
The table below shows the effect of these premiums : 


EFFECT OF PREMIUMS ON DAILY OUTPUT 





Output per day 





| 
Length of field | On time wages | On premium wages Total premium 


paid 





Percentage increase| 
Amount Amount over time wages | 





—| 
Metres Morgen Morgen 

700 25 47 5. | 
700 25 46 
700 25 42 | 
400 25 44 
400 ; 25 4l | 

400 25 40 
400 25 38 
250 25 35 
| 




















1 LAND- UND FORSTWIRTSCHAFTLICHER ARBEITGEBERVERBAND FUR DIE PRo- 
vINzZ SCHLESIEN: Zusammenstellung von Leistungsléhnen im Kreise Schweidnitz. 
Schriftenreihe des betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim land- und forstwirt- 
schaftlichen Arbeitgeberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien. Schweidnitz, L. Heege. 
1927. 20 pp. 

* 1 morgen = 0.631 acres = 25.53 ares. 
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It will be seen that in all fields the effect of a premium wage was 
great, but it varied widely from field to field. The table shows a 
rather high correlation between the length of the field and the output 
on premium wages. This isin agreement with the results obtained at the 
Pommritz Experimental Station in Saxony!, that in draught work with 
horses the output per hour is greater the longer it is possible to drive. 
without turning. In other words, the minimum output before any 
premium was paid was, in fact, more difficult to reach for the workers 
drilling on a field 250 metres long than for those on a field 700 metres 
long. The former workers were handicapped, which may have weak- 
ened the effect of the premium offered, more particularly because it 
was on a progressive scale. When, however, at some future date, the 
experiments at Pommritz and similar institutions have resulted in an 
easily applied formula allowing for the effect of the length of the field, 
it will be possible to fix the premium rates for work done on a system 
of payment by results in such a way as to secure fuller results from 
their application. 


Co-operation in Japan? 


CoNSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN CITIES 


The Central Union of Co-operative Societies (Sangyo Kumiai Chuo- 
kai) has recently published a report on the results of an investigation of 
the situation, at the end of 1925, of 129 consumers’ co-operative societies 
established in cities throughout the country. 

The growth of these societies is shown by the following table : 


STATISTICS OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN CITIES, 1906-1925 





Societies Shares issued 





Year 
Number Membership Number Value 





Yen Yen 
2 2,184 2,214 22,140 230,599 
19 9,629 11,805 126,505 1,243,599 
27 14,086 17,494 208,110 1,489,436 
85 59,142 127,178 2,072,914 10,384,184 
101 68,468 139,120 2,317,936 11,924,331 
lll 102,675 185,482 2,645,104 14,426,220 
120 116,784 211,641 2,699,268 18,558,524 
129 119,946 220,222 2,849,456 21,372,081 


























These figures show that a rapid increase took place in the number of 
societies during the seven years from 1916 to 1922. This may be attrib- 





' Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
2 Communication to the International Labour Office. 
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uted to business prosperity in the country during and immediately 
after the war. 

The 119,946 members of the societies at the end of 1925 may be 
classified as follows according to the nature of their employment : 


Category Number Per cent. 


Wage earners 43,765 36.5 
Salaried employees . 50,433 42.0 
Other persons engaged in : 
Agriculture 664 0.6 
Industry 5,516 4.6 
Commerce 10,497 8.7 
Miscellaneous 9,071 7.6 


Total 119,946 100.0 


Salaried employees, who amounted to 42 per cent. of the total 
number of members of these societies, included those employed in 
government offices, companies, schools, etc. Wage earners, who came 
next in number, consisted of workers in factories, mines, transport 


undertakings, etc. 
The 129 societies at the end of 1925 may be classified as follows 


according to their nature and membership : 


STATISTICS OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN CITIES IN 1925 





Societies Shares issued 
Total sales 





Nature of society 
me Membership} Number Value 





Yen Yen 

For general public 66 | 43,432 | 96,759 | 1,892,803 7,098,890 
For salaried employees 21 8,811 13,178 150,240 1,545,935 
For wage earners 7 2,815 3,798 37,980 404,252 
In companies 17 43,281 67,520 370,193 | 10,295,565 


In government offices and 
schools 18 | 21,607 38,967 398,240 | 2,027,439 











Total 119,946 | 220,222 | 2,849,456 | 21,372,081 




















The financial and business situation of the 129 societies at the end 
of 1925 is shown by the following figures : 


Yen 


Paid-up capital 1,780,668 
Reserve funds . 597,300 
Deposits 1,251,578 
Loans 3,098,408 
Buildings and fixtures 1,358,269 
Profits 273,168 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE SILK-SPINNING INDUSTRY! 


According to the latest investigation (at the end of 1924) about 
3,000 factories in all are engaged in the silk-spinning industry, one of the 
most important industries in Japan, employing about 300,000 women 
workers, and with a total annual output amounting to about 760 million 
yen. The factories may be classified in two categories according to 
the mode of management: factories under personal or corporative 
manayement carried on for profit, and factories run by co-operative 
societies on the principle of mutual aid. 

Japanese farmers have generally various subsidiary occupations 
in addition to the principal one of raising cereals, of which sericulture 
is the most important. The farmers usually sell the silk cocoons they 
have raised to persons engaged in the reeling of cocoons. Some more 
enlightened farmers, however, realised the advantage of themselves 
reeling the silk cocoons and selling raw silk instead of cocoons. They 
organised a producers’ co-operative society, established and financed a 
silk-spinning factory, and started a silk-spinning industry with cocoons 
they had themselves produced. This was the origin of co-operation in 
the silk-spinning industry, an ideal form of enterprise for harmonising 
the closely related interests of the sericultural and silk-spinning industries. 

Although the origin of this form of co-operation goes back as much as 
50 years, it is only of late years that it has attained any considerable 
development. In many cases the results obtained in these co-operative 
factories are better than those of the ordinary silk-spinning factories, 


and they now attract much attention, official as well as private. The 
following table, giving the total number of silk-spinning factories and 
the number under co-operative management, together with the number 
of cocoon sinks? in each case, shows the growth of the co-operative 
movement in this industry since 1900 : 





* On co-operative cocoon-drying establishments in Italy, cf. Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XIV, No. 5, p. 166. Concerning the production and mark- 
eting of silk on a co-operative basis in Japan, cf. also Memorandum on the Part 
Played by Co-operative Organisations in the International Trade in Wheat, Dairy 
Produce and some other Agricultural Products, published by the League of Nations 
(International Economic Conference, Document C.E.I. 14). 

* The sink is a receptacle containing very hot water in which the cocoons are 
kept prior to the unravelling of the silk. About 30 kan of raw silk are produced 
per sink. 1 kan = about 3.75 kg. = 8'/, Ibs. 
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SILK-SPINNING FACTORIES AND COCOON SINKS, 1900-1924 





Factories (machine operated) Cocoon sinks 





Under 
Total co-operative Tn all factories 
management 


In co-operative 
factories 








2,072 1 122,166 | 30 
2,385 25 153,771 1,313 
2,260 319 197,335 20,958 
2,680 496 268,356 | 38,126 
2,693 418 293,214 33,515 
2,488 400 259,842 | 26,545 

















The special characteristics of the co-operative silk-spinning industry 
can be seen in the three spheres of labour, rural economy, and the raw 
silk industry. With regard to labour, it is observed that while in the 
ordinary silk-spinning factories established for profit, many abuses 
are found in regard to hours of work, wages, the establishment of welfare 
provisions for workers, and other points, the workers in co-operative 
spinning factories generally enjoy better treatment, morally as well as 
materially, since they come from the families of members of the 
societies. It must be remembered that in Japan the workers employed 
in the silk-spinning industry are mostly women. 

With regard to rural economy, the farmers who sell cocoons to the 
ordinary silk factories are at a-disadvantage in various ways ; for example 
with regard to fluctuations of prices of cocoons. But if the cocoons 
they produce are sent to the co-operative factories and made into raw 
silk, they can profit by facilities for storage, choice of time and price 
in selling the product, ete. A further advantage in the latter case is 
the enriching of the rural communities by the existence among them 
of locally managed factories. 

There are also various advantages to the raw silk industry itself. 
For example, in 1913 the cost of production of raw silk in the Nagano 
prefecture (where the silk-spinning industry is most flourishing) was 
about 430 yen per 100 kin’ of raw silk in the co-operative factories, 
but about 460 yen per 100 kin in the ordinary factories carried on for 
profit. The reason for this advantage of about 30 yen per 100 kin of 
raw silk in favour of the co-operative factories is attributed to the low 
cost both of recruiting women workers and of buying cocoons, since 
in this case the women workers come from the families of members of 
the co-operative societies, and the cocoons are produced by these mem- 
bers themselves. Both quantity of the product and efficiency are 
reported to be excellent in the co-operative factories. 





1 1 kin = about 500 gr. = 1 '/, Ibs. 
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Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Japan 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan. has recently 
issued “An Outline of Agriculture in Japan *! in typescript, which, 
though short, gives some information on the position of the wage-paid 
agricultural worker which is not usually available in writings on Japan. 
The Introduction gives a description of the situation, area, population, 
climate, and general conditions of Japanese agriculture, and the statis- 
tics quoted from official publications* serve to bring out the known facts 
of the large size of the rural population (nearly one-half of the whole 
population of the country), and the density of that population, leading 
to an average unit of cultivation per family which is very small. At 
the same time, it is noted that, where the staple crop is rice, the intensity 
of cultivation is such that subsistence is possible on an area much smaller 
than that usually quoted for minimum subsistence in other 
countries. 

The small size of the unit cultivated by each cultivator, or each family 
group of cultivators, makes necessary a system of cultivation which dis- 
penses with power and sometimes dispenses even with the simplest 
machinery ; in fact, there is a considerable amount of cultivation by 
hand. Horse and cattle power is used for ploughing on 63.84 per cent. 
(2,067,077 hectares) of paddy fields and on 36.16 per cent. (1,171,039 hec- 
tares) of upland fields ; on the remaining area of paddy and upland fields 
cultivation is done by means of hand tools, although in Hok]! aido (north. 
ern island) there area number of farms of considerable size using modern 
farm machinery. (Paddy fields are irrigated fields for rice cultivation ; 
upland fields are non-irrigated fields on which rice and general crops 
can be grown.) In the paddy fields young plants, which have previously 
been grown in specially prepared nursery beds, are transplanted solely 
by hand and the amount of labour involved is very great. 

The number of days on which a peasant farmer works during the 
year on his own holding varies with the circumstances of the holding, 
its locality, size, etc., but generally speaking 200 working days can be 
regarded as the average year’s work of the ordinary adult farmer. 
The farmer’s wife or daughter works approximately 150 days, not includ- 
ing domestic work. 

The population of Japan is congregated in large villages and the 
distance from the dwelling place to the area to be cultivated is often 
considerable. This has had an important bearing on the development 
of rural life, and a regular custom of mutual help obtains between the 
small cultivators. 





1 MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FoRESTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : 
An Outline of Agriculture in Japan. Tokyo, 1927. 23 typescript pages. 

* Corrected figures for the period 1915-1925 will be found in The Statistical 
Abstract of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 1925, pp. 1-3. Tokyo, 1927. 
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Hirep LasBour 


The peasant farmer does not, as a rule, employ any outside help, 
but he in his turn offers his services for hire on a larger farm. Taking 
an average of all farms throughout the country, the number of days’ 
labour required per year per farm was 802 in 1915, and of these 699 
were supplied by hired labour. Taking this in conjunction with the 
admitted fact that a large number of farmers do not employ any hired 
labour, it is clear that there must be certain groups of farms which use 
a considerable amount. It is stated, however, that the total amount 
of hired labour is less than the total amount of non-hired labour in 
Japanese agriculture. 

Amongst hired lahour the following three types can be distinguished : 

(1) Permanent farm servants resident on their employer's farm. 
Male farm servants are known as Saku-otoko, and female farm servants as 
Saku-onna. The contract is usually from early spring to late in the 
autumn, a total period of about ten months in the year. Farm servants 
are employed on all the work of the farm, and, if women, share in the 
domestic work of the household. They are mostly unmarried persons 
living and boarding in their employer’s house and sharing in the life 
of the family, though there are some married employees who live in 
their own homes. No sharp distinction is made between the work of 
male and female workers, except that ploughing and other heavy work 
is done by men, while women are called on for work about the house. 
On medium-sized farms, however, the woman worker is employed 
wholly on agricultural work, the household work being done by the 
women of the employer’s household. 

The age of farm servants is usually somewhere between 16 and 
30 years of age and the system occasionally amounts to something like 
an apprenticeship system, the farm servant taking service in order to 
learn the business of farming. 

The difference between men’s and women’s wages is very considerable. 
A large part of the wages is given in the form of board and lodging ; 
the cash wage, at any rate of the male servant, is sufficient to enable him 
sometimes to save and acquire a small plot of land in tenancy later on. 

(2) Seasonal workers. These are hired for certain operations during 
the busiest seasons, such as transplanting rice plants, harvesting, tending 
silkworms, picking tea leaves, etc., for periods of a week, ten days, or 
a month. Like the permanent farm servants, most of the seasonal 
workers live in the house of their employer and share the family meals. 
A large number of seasonal workers are engaged in sericultural districts, 
where the work is very heavy during certain seasons of the year, and may 
continue far into the night, as the silkworms have to be fed at stated 
intervals. The seasonal workers come from different parts of the country 
and go back to. their homes, i.e. to their own holdings, when their con- 
tracts are finished. 

(3) Day labourers. These are holders of very small farms in the 
neighLourhood who hire themselves out for service on other holdings 
in order to supplement their income; they are usually married and 
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their average age is higher than that of the permanent farm servant or 
seasonal worker. It would appear that the farm servant, when he has 
saved a little money and married, must very often enter the ranks of 
the day labourers. 

It is interesting to note that there is a special drain of female farm 
labour away from the country to the town on account of the employment 
of women in textile and other factories. 

There are no fixed hours of labour and the working day is long, but 
is by custom interrupted by siestas at certain hours. The following are 
cited as average hours of agricultural labour throughout the country : 
8 to 10 hours in spring, 9 to 10 hours in summer, 8 to 9 hours in autumn, 
and 7 to 8 hours in winter. At certain seasons, such as the transplanting 
of the rice plants, harvesting, etc., the working day often exceeds 12 hours, 
and in sericulture, as already mentioned, work may continue into the 
night during certain seasons. 

The following table is given of the daily area covered by ten hours’ 
work of an adult male worker. 


AVERAGE AREA OF ONE DAY’S WORK 





| 
Average area 


| Nature of work Tools used covered per man 
per day 





Hectare 
Tillage of paddy field ** Kuwa ” (mattock) 
” ” * Fumi-guwa ” (heavy spade) 
Transplanting rice plants Hand work 
Weeding Sickle and weeding tools 
Cutting the rice crop Sickle 
Mowing grass Sickle (long handle) 
o o Scythe 

















Wages are paid partly in cash and partly in kind, the tendency being 
to substitute cash for wages in kind. Wages fluctuate a good deal 
according to the period of employment, the nature of the job, the sex, 
and the district: they are higher in the neighbourhood of urban and 
industrial centres. The following table of comparative index numbers 
of wages applying to certain groups of agricultural workers is given, 
the year 1913 being the base (= 100). 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 


(Base ; 1913 = 100) 





Permanent workers Day labourers Sericultural workers 





Male | Female Male Female Male Female 





343 414 336 443 
330 407 358 471 


328 417 — — 
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Wages are paid daily to day labourers, but weekly, monthly, .or 
at the end of the season to seasonal workers, while the permanent farm 
servants receive their wages usually at the end of the year or at the end 
of six months ; a portion is, however, sometimes paid to them when the 
contract is first made, and even seasonal workers occasionally draw 
wages in advance. It is stated that the living conditions of agricultural 
workers are not inferior to those of the industrial workers except in 
respect of diet, the food of the agricultural worker being less good. 
Nevertheless, the health of army recruits drawn from rural districts is 
stated to be always superior to that of recruits drawn from urban 
districts. Agricultural workers are sometimes engaged through the 
services of a middleman. Public employment exchanges have been 
established recently in many districts, but they seldom deal with 
agricultural labour. 

Nearly all contracts are verbal. Complaints of breach of contract, 
whether on the part of the worker or of the employer, are rare, nor has 
there been anything approaching a strike on the part of hired agricultural 
workers in Japan. - No organisation of such workers exists. 


Tenancy DIspuTEs 


The existence of disputes turning on tenancy contracts, in which 
these workers are also interested on account of their own holdings, is 
one of the principal difficulties of the Japanese agricultural situation ; 
the existence of legislation to deal with such disputes and enable them 


to be settled with due regard to justice has already been noted in these 
pages!. Special annual reports are issued on the subject ; the remainder 
of the present article gives a summary of the last issue, covering the year 
19262. 

The increase in the number of tenancy disputes per year is shown 
in the following table : 


Year Disputes Year Disputes 


1917 85 1922 1,578 
1918 256 1923 1,917 
1919 326 1924 1,532 
1920 408 ‘ 1925 2,206 
1921 1,680 1926 2,008 


The increase in the number of disputes is due to the general change 
in social and economic conditions in Japan since the end of the war. 
On the one hand, there has been great economic pressure on farmers, 
who have barely been able to make farming pay and have therefore found 
difficulty in fulfilling their obligations to their landlords ; and, on the 





* International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923 : «* Disputes between 
Landowners and Tenant Farmers in Japan’’; and Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925: 
‘A New Method of Tenancy Disputes Adjustment in Japan ”’. 

* MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND Forestry: Annual Report on Tenancy 
Disputes, 1926. Tokyo, 1927. 
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other hand, there has been a distinct growth of social ideas, which has 
profoundly affected the relations between landowners and tenants. 
This is certainly proved by the continuous interest taken in the tenancy 
question by the organisations of Japanese cultivators. It was stated 
above that there are no organisations of agricultural hired workers ; 
but that there is a continuous growth and movement of organisation 
among cultivators is obvious. These organisations are usually definitely 
allied to certain political parties or certain political ideas, ranging from 
the extreme left to the extreme right, but only those on the extreme left 
disavow interest in the status of tenancy; all the other organisations 
agree in taking up the cause of the tenant and maintaining his right to 
protection. 

The largest number of demands are for temporary decreases in the 
rent of the holding due to economic pressure, but there are some demands 
for a permanent decrease of rent and on some other points, as is shown 
in the following table. 


Disputes 
Nature of demand Number Per cent. 


Temporary decrease in farm rent 1,419 70.67 
Permanent decrease in farm rent 205 10.21 
Continuation of tenancy contract 160 7.97 
Recognition of tenancy rights or pay- 

ment of damages 91 4.53 


Tenancy disputes ended in the following manner in 1926 : 


Disputes 
Result Number Per cent. 


Compromise 868 43.22 
Demand granted 57 2.84 
Demand withdrawn 7 0.35 
Return of farm land 12 0.60 


Died out naturally 3 0.15 
Unsettled 1,061 52.84 


Total 2,008 100.00 


The large number of disputes unsettled merely indicates that 
sufficient time had not elapsed to enable a settlement to be reached. 

An interesting feature is the number of suits brought by the land- 
owners themselves, as shown by the following figures: 1923, 1,696 
cases; 1924, 1,984 cases; 1925, 2,329 cases; 1926, 4,184 cases 
Of the 4,184 suits brought during 1926 by landowners, 2,582 were 
demands for payment of rent, and 1,346 were demands for resumption 
of holdings?. 





1 Communication to the International Labour Office. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Australia 
Trade unionists 





Belgium 


Cvemploymest insurance societies 


Germany 
Trade unionists 














Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Per 
Number | cent. | Number 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unemployed 


in receipt of 


benefit 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 





Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 





Per 


Number cont, 


Per 


Number cant. 





June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





655,587 | 18.6 
639,751 | 18.1 
627,196 | 18.1 
599,617 | 17.7 
567,541 | 16.7 
513,864 | 15.2 
476,952 | 14.2 
484,978 | 14.2 
572.653 | 16.7 


585,687 
559,621 
420,550 
826,86 
262,302 
239,597 
211,380 
181,437 


16.5 
15.5 


ae 
= 
a) 





| ARH 
covwoceo 





673,993 
641,780 
591.536 
563 823 
511,685 
427,380 
343,303 
284,774 
249,628 


234,368 
210,724 
160,080 
136,338 
109,246 
101,378 

99,225 
102,070 


NNwMNHeOLaae 








1,781,152 
1,744,126 
1,740,754 
1,652,281 
1,548,138 
1,394,062 
1,808,293 
1,369,768 
1,748,597 


1,827,200 
1,695,515 
1,121,150 


403,949 


24,920 
* 


: 
~ 


a 
$2,871 
* 
“ * 
25,351 
° 
o 
26,280 
. 


Petree aeenrseemes 
o x 


— 


eo 
29,217 
° 








7,395 
6,075 
6,200 
5,158 
7,268 
6,818 


Ce anwmwa Qheewoort 


8.217 
15,804 


15,920 
13.856 
11,294 
10,947 
9,146 
8,323 
7,850 


ee ee PTD Ne ee OOH ee 
eee ° by ga Sse 


te 
~ 








7,6152 


11,803 
12,643 
13,148 
10,233 
16,530 
14,821 
13,295 
14,907 
17,889 


$1,288 
22,321 
18,888 
21,351 


mee aorar CeEncour-o 


25,062! 











Number on 
which latest 
peicentages 
are based 





3,678,569 


455,133 


607,189 





The sign ® signifies “no figures published ”’. 


1 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE I (cont. ) 
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; Austria Canada Denmark Estonia Finland France 
| Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
Date | ‘insurance Trade unionists ment funds Number | Number 
(end of se lea ee of Number 
um Number Number re’ ng | unem- | unemployed 
month) | inemployed unem- Per unem- Per oa ployed | in receipt 
in receipt ployed cent. ployed cent. | live register fregistered| of benefit 
ot benefit 
192 
April 173,115 11,093 7.3 44,983 16.5 2,249 1,961 442 
May 154,821 7,442 4.9 40,302 14.7 1,839 1,273 386 
Jeune 150,981 5,965 4.1 42,993 15.6 1,051 924 489 
July 152,495 3,226! 2.3 46,191 16.8 893 949 $42 
Aug. 151,054 3,384" 2.5 46,117 16.8 731 1,212 369 
Sept. 148,111 4,837 3.3 44,677 16.3 811 1,325 $35 
Oct. 151,183 3,929! 2.6 50,388 18.3 2,309 1,813 429 
Novi 168,757 7,032" 4.7 61,467 22.4 4,157 2 571 
Dec. 205,350 9,349 5.9 88,854 $2.2 3,807 2,172 17,178 
| 
1927 
Jan. 235,464 9,748 6.4 87,1002 31. 4,718 3,683 56,275 | 
Feb. 244,257 10,596 6.5 87,100! | 30.7 4,743 3,029 80,941 | 
March 208,346 8,975 6.7 72,900! 25.5 4,405 2,104 70,381 | 
April 181,175 9,871 6.0 64,800! 23.6 2,943 1,702 58,462 
May 158,332 8,515 5.2 55,200! 18.5 2,336 1,239 39,555 | 
June 145,136 5,410 3.2 50,700! 18.5 1,907 1,130 23,710 
July 136,909 _ 3.3 47,500! 17.3 729 882 16,994 
Aug. 135,938 _ 3.7 45,300! 16.5 809 1,221 14,825 
Sept. 129,948 rims — - 16.2 _ os 11,272 
Number on 
which latest “ 167,648 272,372 e * e 
are based | 
TABLE I (cont.) 
and Northern Ireland Sey =| SSS See Ste Daly 
Date Compulsory insurance Compulsory | Number of unem- 
(end of Trade unionists | “insurance | ployed registered 
month) a ame 
unem stoppages mber 
Number | per | Number | per | Wholly | Partially 
Numbor |Perceat.| Number |Percet. ployed | %®*! stoyea | Mt | uncmpl. | unempl. 
1926 
April 916,567 |. 7.7 | 177,262] 1.5] 28,776 | 188 | $2,935 | 13.0 | 98,216; 6,793 
May 1,045,470] 8.8 | 673,890] 5.7 | 27,598 | 18.5 | $2,668 | 12.8 | 98,490] 8,600 
June 1,082,656] 91 | 668,477 | 5.6 3 16.7 | 31,248 | 12.3 | 88,264] 6,650 
July 1,068,513| 9.0 | 668,747] 5.6 | 24,041 | 15.7 | 27,740 | 11.8 | 79,678 ; 26,756 
Aug. 1,087,366| 9.1 | 597,141 | 5.1 | 22,756 | 15.0 | 25,390 | 10.3 26,634 
Sept. 1,087,473 | 9.1 | 560,849] 48] 19,849 |] 13.1 | 25,063 | 10.2 | 89,434] 14,519 
Oct. 1,123,394] 93 | 512,492] 43 . 12.4 | 25,499 | 10.4 | 112,922 | 10,839 
Nov. 1,134,137] 9.4 | 496,005] 4.1] 18,576 | 12.3 | 26,984 | 11.0 | 148,821 6,618 
Dec. 1,099,850] 9.1 | 331,990] 28 | 20,712 | 13.0 | 27,014 | 11.0 | 181,493 | 12,216 
1927 
Jan. 1,139,634] 9.5 | 311,469] 2.6 | 20,420 |] 13.4 | 20,046 | 11.8 | 225,846 | 63,716 
Feb. 1,054,317} 88 | 261,127] 2.1) 19,542 | 12.8 | 28,704 | 11.7 | 259,059 | 53,113 
March 047,189| 7.9 | 240,593] 2.0] 15,978 | 118 | 27,105 | 11.0 | 227,047 | 61.599 
April 861,629] 7.2 | 271,461 | 22 17,120 | 11.1 | 25,939 | 10.5 | 215,816 | 54,730 
May 803,701] 6.7 | 255,000} 21] 13,552] 8.8 | 24, 10.1 | 216,441 | 59,091 
Sune 787,215| 6.5 | 282,171 | 24] 11,836 | 7.8 | 22,776 9.3 214.603 46,796 
July 739,179} 66 | 315,784 | 2.7] 11,701 | 7.7 | 22,571 9.2 091 | 125,376 
Aug. 821,904| 6.8 2.6] 11,247 ] 7.4 | 22,122 9.0 | 201,821 | 134,251 
Sept. 841,652! 7,0 | 284,615 | 2,4 ne — — — |305,930 | 133,568 
Number on 
a 12,041,000 152,000! 245,618 . 
are based 











1 Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. 


* Pro 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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” Latvia Norway New Zeatand Netherlands 
Trade unionists Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) Number | Trade unionists |insurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed unemployed 
| remaining 
on live | Number; Per on live Number Per Number | po 
= register unem- register unem- unem- Q 
ployed cent. ployed cent. ployed cent. 
1926 
2,000 9,212 | 26.0 24,645 ° ° 18,414 6.5 
May 1,383 8,316 | 23.7 21,791 3,049 6.6 | 17,904 6.3 
, June 936 7,751 22.1 19,300 ° ° 16,983 5.9 
July 722 7,137 | 20.4 16,344 ° ° 19,683 6.9 
| Aug. 897 7,462 21.4 16,658 3,912 8.3 | 20,805 7.2 
| Sept. 932 7,719 | 22.8 20,168 ° ° 20,695 7,2 
Oct. 2,430 8,425 | 24.4 23,676 ° ° 21,341 7.4 
| | Nov. 5,149 —_ 25.0 27,261 3,712 | 6.7 | 25,899 8.9 
Dee, 5,234 _ 29.6 30,558 ° ° 35,689 | 12.2 
| 1927 
| Jan. 5,026 10,290 | 30.2 29,271 — ad ° 45,658 | 15,6 ° 
Feb. 4,596 10,618 | 31.1 30,837 4,222 9.4 41,142 | 13.9 
March 4,028 9,879 | 28.2 29,112 ° ° 26,949 9.1 
| April 2,687 9,352 | 27.4] 27,406 ° ° 22,164 | 7.5 
| May 1,621 8,797 | 25.8] 23,811 4,406 | 97 | 18,661 | 6.3 
June 2 | 7,655 | 22.5 19,854 ° -- 17,786 6.0 
July 1,278 — 20.9 15,996 e bd 20,593 6.9 
| Aug. 944 — om 15,727 = —_ 18,344! | 6.6" 
Sept. 14220) — _ 18,915 . = oe 
| Number on 
| Which latest ° 34,053 * 45,192 278,666" 
percentages 
. ! are based | 
TABLE I (cont.} 
| Poland Russia Sweden Switzeriand Czechoslovakia 
j Unemployment Trade union 
} Date we -. = neade Ms ante Funds insurance funds 
| tend of th Number a — - 
% mont®) | unemployed | Temalning | xusmber| Per | Per cent nempleyed| , NUMPET 
registered | olive |" unem- | cent unemployed | Per 
1 regi ployed » Wholly in eo cent. 
j y! of benefit 
' 1926 
April $20,520 | 1,070,900 | 29,220 | 12.3 ° ° 30,056 2.7 
May 808,720 | 1,114,200 | 22,413 | 9.9 ° . $3,670 3.0 
June 288,510 | 1,065,500 | 22,715 | 9.6| 2.4 37 40,034 3.4 
July 268,540 | 1,030,100 | 20, 8.6 ° e 46,052 4.1 
Aug. 241,790 | 1,023,700 | 19,511 | 8.3 ° bd 46,129 4.0 
Sept. 213,690 | 1,070,990 | 22,114/| 91) 28 | 4.5 42,601 3.7 
Oct. 196,586 | 1,163,400 | 28,390 | 11.4 . e 35,948 3.1 
Nov. 200,570 | 1,254,300 | 83,193 | 13.0 ° ° 29,020 2.6 
_ 236,060 1,289,600 | 47,614 / 19.1] 5.6 4.6 29,295 2.5 
Jan. 251,702 1,350,400 | 39,844 | 16.3 ° . 33,279 2.8 
Feb. 212,948 1,407,000 | 39,772 | 15.6 * ad 31,481 2.7 
March 208,267 1,477,900 | 36,108 | 14.1 | 28 | 3.0 27,074 2.5 
Apri) 189,998 1,392,300 | 31,882 | 12.3 ° ° 22,356 2.1 
May 176,884 _ 25,460 | 10.0 ° ° 18,057 1.6 
June 164,161 _ 24,999 | 94] 1.6] 1.7 13,833 1.3 
| July 148,277 — 21,254 | 8.2 ° ° 11,845 1.1 
| Aug. 137,889 oa 20,163 | 7.7 ° ° 10,082 0,9 
Sept. 126087 | 3 — a —|— i -— ae 
| 
| Number on 
| ee . . 260,498 242,378 1,086,586 
} are based | 












































1 Provisional figures, 


The sign °* signifies “ no figures published "’. 








The sigu — 





signifies “ figures not yet received’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF KMPLOYMENT 






































\ ; 
| Germany! Canada! Estonia United States Switzerland | 
Date | Index number of employment 
(end of month) | eaten ot te 
em p amber employed |Number employed| Average number | Number e ved | 
sickness funds in on on 1 a employed io “_ ™ 
Dec. 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920—100 1927 = 100 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924—100 | 
| 
1926 April 97.7 94.3 . 92.8 . | 
Ma 98.8 101.0 e 91.7 ° | 
June 98.9 103.7 bd 91.3 96.5 
July 99.2 104.2 ° 89.8 ° | 
Aug. 99.8 104.9 ° 90.7 ® 
Sept. 100.4 105.2 ° 92.2 95.3 
Oct. 101.2 102.8 ° 92.5 e 
Nov. 101.2 1011 ad 91.4 ° 
Dee. 06.4 94.8 ° 90.9 93.6 
1927 Jan. 95.2 95.4 100.4 89.4 ° 
Feb. . 06.5 96.3 103.9 91.0 ° 
March 102.2 96.2 106.8 91.4 94.3 
April 106.2 100.6 107.4 90.6 . 
May 109.4 105.9 114, 89.7 ® 
June 110.4 108.4 116.2 8y.1 98.1 
July 111.0 109.2 112.8 87.3 ° 
Aug. 111.5 109.7 110.6 87.4 e 
Namber of persons 
on which latest 14,669,885 903,060 36,035 3,028,729 197,588 
figures are based 




















' The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published”, The sign — signifies “ figurea not yet received “ 


Cost or Living anp Retart PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
‘sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Den- 
Country rieny many | tralia tria gium ria | “aad Calle mark 





and localities 





ee | Vicon 59 | % | cane | 





1926 Sept. : | 156 187 

Oct. : ° 186 
Nov. 2695 ° 184 
Dec. 182 


1927 Jan. 158 176 
158 176 


175 
155 179 
181 
182 
186 
































. Es- |United . : a 
Country tonia | States France lithecais| 
‘ 2 





| 
' 





Towne and; Tal < 
localities | linn 32 8 








130 
129 
129 
130 


se@ee 


— 
a 





1927 Jan. 
Eeb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 








1113 
“a 





























Ruma- Creche- 
Country pia . slovakia 











Towns ‘ Whole 
and localitice country Prague 





1926 Sept. 3460 203 z = 
Oct, . 8600 

8700 

3760 


— 
a 
te 


Nov 
Dee. 


3661 
8758 
3814 
3787 
3743 
3714 
199 3900 
201 3207 
187 202 3766 161 


1927 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Juty 
Aug. 
Sept. 197 


“ 
oQeesae 
i 


— 
— 












































1 1925 = 100. * 1921 = 100. 271918—100. ‘* 1922=—100. * 1913 — 1 * New series in pengd. 
. 71911-1913— 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published” The sign — signifies “ figures not yet recetved "’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE 0. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- Aus- us- | Bel- Den- 
‘aon many | tralia} tria cium Bulgaria} Canada mark Egypt | Spain 





72 30 jVienna; 59 60 | 100 





- 
ow 
~ 


150 149 
145 ° 
° 
152 


— 

cee 

to 
eevee 


Fy 


153 
151 
147 
147 
148 
149 


— 


to 
_ 


eenreenme#e 
to 


— 
eeceeuneee 
ao 


~ 
nw 





















































Country gary 





Towns and Buda- 
localities pest 








1926 Sept. 16,189 
Oct. 16,431 
16,783 
16,622 


1178 
121 
123 
128 
129 
130 
126 
126 



































Czecho- 
slovakia 





*locallties Prague 





1926 Sept. 816 
Oct. 147 
Nov. 146 
Dec. 149 247 


1927 Jan. 148 247 
Feb. 146 248 
March 146 243 
April 145 245 
May : 145 250 
June 144 251 
July 144 247 
Aug. 144 247 
Sept. 174 143 167 247 159 



































. 
11925 = 100. 1921 — 100. * 1922 — 100. £1913 = 1. * New series in pengd. * 1913 — 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 August 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the October 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 July 1927. 
Information is given for 16 cities for wages and 18 for prices, the figures 
generally having been supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Department of the Central Government or of the Municipality which 
compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from 
official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collect- 
ive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. The figures for 
Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





' International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 4, Oct, 1927, pp. 557-558. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of Jaws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries+in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Latvia-Japan 


Tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligums starp Latviju um Japanu. 1925. g. 4 julija. 


(Lik., 1927, No. 14. p. 515.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of Latvia and the 


Empire of Japan. Dated 4 July 1925.] 


United Kingdom-Denmark 


* Convention between the United Kingdom and Denmark respecting compen- 
sation to workmen for accidents arising out of their employment. Dated 18 Novem- 
ber 1925. (Ratifications exchanged at London, 5 April 1927.) (Treaty Series, No. 12 


(1927).) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocesterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. 5S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodinogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichagesetzblatt ; 8S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory: 


Verordnung betr. Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer der Verordnung betr. 
Abanderung der Bestimmungen tber das Wohnungswesen. Vom 27. Juli 1926. 
(Amtsblatt, 1927, No. 21, p. 138.) 

MANDATED TERRITORY 
Ruanda- Urundi 


Décret du 19 juillet 1926 relatif a l’émigration des indigénes en dehors des terri- 
toires du Ruanda-Urundi. (Bulletin officiel du Congo belge, No. 8 du 15 aofait 1926.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Latvia 
Sanitatsabkommen zwischen Deutschland und Lettland. Vom 9. Juli 1926, 
(R. G. BI., II, 1927, No. 29, p. 444.) 
Sanitarkonvencija starp Latviju un Vaciju. 9. julija 1926. 
Guatemala-Italy 


Tratado de Comercio y Navegacién, celebrado entre Guatemala y Italia, fir- 
mado el 15 de septiembre de 1926. (Title in: El Guatemalteco, 1927, No. 20, 


p. 121.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Guatemala and Italy, signed 


15 September 1926.] 
MEXICO 
Veracruz-Llave 
Ley (reformando la Ley Inquilinaria). 15 de Octubre de 1926. 
[Act (to amend the Rent Act). Dated 15 October 1926.] 
TURKEY 


Instructions concerning the transport and loading of coal on ships in the 
wharves of the Eregli coal basin. Dated 21 February 1341 (1926). 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 
Erlass betr. die Bildung und Aufgaben der Beamtenausschisse im Bereich der 
Verwaltung des Innern. Vom 1. Juli 1927. (Amtsblatt, 1927, No. 27, p. 169.) 
MANDATED TERRITORY 
New Guinea 


* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1926. No. 21. 
Dated 1 June 1927. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. €5, p. 1326.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordin: nce 1922-1926, as amended 
by the Native Labour Ordinance 1927. No. 22 of 1927. Dated 30 June 1927. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 73, p. 1466.) 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Poland 


* Abkommen zwischen der Regierung des Deutschen Reichs und der Regierung 
der Polnischen Republik tiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge und Arbeitslosenversicherung. 
Vom 14. Juli 1927. 

Uklad pomiedzy Rzadem Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej a Rzadem Rzeszy Niemiec- 
kiej w sprawie pomocy dla pozbawionych zarobku i ubezpieczenia na wypadek 
bezrobocia. 14 lipca 1927 r. (R. G. BI., II, 1927, No. 33, p. 493.) 


United Kingdom-Latvia 


Agreement between the United Kingdom and the Latvian Republic relating to 
tonnage measurement certificates. Dated 24 June 1927. (Treaty Series, No. 17 
(1927).) 

ARGENTINA 


Decreto relativo a los gastos de servicios médicos y farmaceitticos prestados en 
caso de acciderstes de] trabajo. 7 de Marzo de 1927. (Crénica Mensual del Depar- 
tamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1927, No. 109, p. 1953.) 

[Decree respecting the expenses of medica] attendance and medecines in cases 
of industrial accidents. Dated 7 March 1927.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


An Act relating to sections eighteen, eighteen A, twenty-one, and twenty-eight A 
of the War Service Homes Act, 1926. No. 17 of 1927. Assented to 8 April 1927. 
(Title in : Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 38, p. 789.) 


An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum for 
invalid and old-age pensions. No. 11 of 1927. Assented to 8 April 1927. (Title 
in: Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 38, p. 789.) 


An Act relating to section fifty-two of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. No. 8 of 1927. Assented to 8 April 1927. (Title in : Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 38, p. 789.) 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Master and Seamen) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1924, No. 199, as amended by 
Statutory Rules, 1925, No. 87). Dated 26 May 1927. [Precautions as to use of oil 
fuel.] (C. S. R., 1927, No. 48.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Bundesgesetz vom 2. August 1927, betrefiend die Abanderung des Angestel!- 
tenversicherungsgesetzes (I. Novelle zum Ang. V. G.). (B. G. BI., 1927, 61. Stiick, 
No. 240, p. 1033.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einverneh- 
men mit dem Bundeskanzleramte und den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 
15. Juli 1927, betreflend Dampfkessel, Dampfgefasse, Druckbehialter und Warme- 
kraftmaschinen. (B. G. BI., 1927, 57. Stiick, No. 227, p. 831.) 


BASUTOLAND 


Proclamation No. 24 of 1927 to define the word ‘“‘ advance ’”’ as used in the 
Basutoland Native Labour Further Amendment Proclamation No. 48 of 1912. 
Dated 28 May 1927. (Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for South Africa, 
1927, Vol. XCVIII, No. 1346, p. 35.) 


Proclamation No. 25 of 1927 to amend the Basutoland Trading Proclamation 
(No. 30 of 1918) so as to permit natives resident in Basutoland to trade in certain 
articles without a trading licence. Dated 28 May 1927. (Official Gazette of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, 1927, Vol. XCVIII, No. 1346, p. 35.) 
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BELGIUM 


Arrété royal portant exécution de l’article 91 de la loi du 30 décembre 1924 
relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers’ 
mineurs. —- Personnes hospitalisées aux frais des pouvoirs publics. Du 24 mars 
1927. (R. d. T., 1927, No. 5, p. 761.) 

Arrété royal du 24 mars 1927, concernant : Assurances sociales dans les cantons 
d’Eupen, Malmédy et Saint-Vith. — Modifications au régime des assurances inva- 
lidité, vieillesse et survivants. (R. d. T., 1927, No. 6, p. 945.) 


COLOMBIA 


Decreto nimero 83 de 1927 (19 de enero), por el cual se reglamenta la Ley 57 
de 1926, sobre descanso dominical. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 20402, p. 119.) 

[Decree No. 83 of 1927 issuing Regulations under Act No. 57 of 1926 respecting 
Sunday rest. Dated 19 January 1927.] 

Decreto nimero 328 de 1927 (febrero 25), por el cual se fija la manera como debe 
liquidarse, reconocerse y pagarse al personal de obreros a destajo de la Imprenta 
Nacional, el descanso dominical. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 20441, p. 415.) 

[Decree No. 328 of 1927 to prescribe the manner in which Sunday rest is to be 
accorded and paid to wage-earning employees engaged at piece-work rates in the 
National Printing Establishment. Dated 25 February 1927.] 

* Resolucién nimero 394 de 1927, por la cual se prohibe el empleo de fésforo 
vivo en la fabricaci6én de cerillas. 9 de Abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 20479 
p. 117.) 

[Resolution No. 394 of 1927 to prohibit the use of white or yellow phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. Dated 9 April 1927.] 

Resolucién nimero 63 de 1927, por la cual se reglamentan las indemnizaciones 
por accidentes del trabajo y seguro colectivo. 12 de mayo de 1927. be ueaee Oficial, 


1927, No. 20499, p. 232.) 
[Resolution No. 63 of 1927, issuing Regulations respecting compensation for 
industrial accidents and collective insurance. Dated 12 May 1927.] 


COSTA RICA 


Decreto no. 2: Reglamentacién de la ley sobre reparacién por accidentes del 
trabajo. 17 de enero de 1927. (La Gaceta, 1927, No. 21, p. 141.) 
[Decree No. 2 issuing Regulations under the Accident Insurance Act. Dated 


17 January 1927.] 


DENMARK 


Lov om Statens Tjenestemaend. Nr. 126. 27 Juni 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 
1927, No. 20, p. 425.) 

[Act No. 126 respecting civil servants. Dated 27 June 1927.] 

* Lov om Aldersrente. Nr. 134. 1. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 22 


». 629.) 
; [Act No. 134 respecting old-age pensions. Dated 1 July 1927.] 

Lov om /Endringer i Lov Nr. 145 af 29. Marts 1920 om Tilsyn med Skibe. 
Nr. 137. 1. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 22, p. 641.) 

[Act No. 137 to amend Act No. 145 of 29 March 1920 respecting the inspection 
of ships. Dated 1 July 1927.] 

Bekendtgirelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstra- 
ordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om 
Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m. m. Nr. 64. 29. Marts 1927. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 11, p. 141.) 

[Notification No. 64 specifying the trades entitled to exceptional unemploy- 
ment benefit in pursuance of section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 29 March 1927.] 
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* Bekendtgérelse om en mellem Danmark og Storbritannien samt Nord-Irland 
afsluttet Overenskomst om Arbejderulykkesforsikring. Nr. 82. 19. April 1927. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 12, p. 164.) 

[Notification concerning a Convention respecting workmen’s accident compen- 
sation concluded between Denmark and Great Britain including Northern Ireland. 
Dated 19 April 1927.] 


FINLAND 


Lag om finansiering av kolonisationsverksamheten med statsmedel. 3 juni 
1927. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 180, p. 501.) 

Laki valtion varoilla tapahtuvan asutustoiminnan rahoittamisesta. 3 pdivina 
kesikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 180, p. 501.) 

[Act respecting state subsidies for land settlement. Dated 3 June 1927.] 


* Statsradets beslut innefattande sarskilda undantag fran stadgandena i lagen 
om atta timmars arbetstid given den 27 november 1917. N:o 193. Den 1 juli 1927. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 193, p. 531.) 

Valtineuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaéa eradita poikkeuksia kahdeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 paivand 1917 annetun lain séannéksisté. 1 pdivana 
heindkuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1927, No. 193, p. 531.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State providing for certain exceptions to the pro- 
visions of the Eight-Hour Day Act of 27 November 1917. Dated 1 July 1927.] 


Férordning angaende bringande i verkstallighet av handels och sjérfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Tjeckoslovakien. Den 21 juli 1927. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1927, No. 201, p. 541.) 

Asetus Suomen ja Tsekkoslovakian valisen kauppa- ja meremkulkusopimuksen 
voimaansaattamisesta. 21 péivana heinikuuta 1927. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1927, No. 201, p. 541.) 

[Order respecting the coming into operation of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Finland and Czechoslovakia Dated 21 July 1927.] 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Martinique 


Arrété promulguant a la Martinique le décret du 25 mai 1927 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’application 4 la Martinique, a la Guadeloupe et 
4 la Réunion de la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant aux exploitations agricoles 
la législation sur les accidents du travail. No. 711. Du 30 juin 1927. (J. O. de la 
Martinique, 1927, No. 28, p. 381.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1927, dated 3 June 1927, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30), and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 30). (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, Vol. XX XV, No. 7, p. 278.) 


The Trade Boards (Corset) Order, 1927, Special Order, dated 13 June 1927, made 
by the Minister of Labour under sections 1 and 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 1918 
(8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32), varying the description of the Corset Trade contained 
in the Appendix to the Trade Boards (Corset) Order, 1919. (Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 1927, Vol. XXXV, No. 7, p. 279.) 


Ministry of Labour (Transfer of Powers) Order, 1927. Dated 25 July 1927; 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1927, No. 8, p. 321.) 


INDIA 


Notification No. L-1476 (Department of Industries and Labour), to declare 
that the occupations of loading, unloading and fuelling any ship in any harbour, 
roadstead, or navigable water are hazardous occupations and to direct that the 
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provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923), shall apply 
to persons employed therein. Dated 15 July 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 29, 
p. 769.) 


Berar 


Notification No. 415-I (Foreign and Political Department): amendments to 
the Berar Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1926, issued in exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 32 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923). 
Dated 11 July 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 29, p. 713.) 


Notification No. 424-I (Foreign and Political Department): Berar Electricity 
Rules issued under section 37 of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910 (1X of 1910). 
Dated 13 July 1927. (Gazette of India, 1927, No. 29, p. 714.) 

[Sections 84-104: Mines and oilfields — safety measures, etc.) 


Berar Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1926. (No date.) (Title in : Gazette of 
India, 16 July 1927, No. 29, p. 713.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Order No. 29 od 1927: The Unemployment Insurance (Compensation for 
Refund) Regulations, 1926. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiul, 1927, No. 34, p. 376.) 


Order No. 32 of 1927: Payments to Insurance Committees (Persons over 70) 
Regulations, 1927. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiul, 1927, No. 34, p. 376.) 


Order No. 34 of 1927 : The Unemployment Insurance (Night Work) Regulations, 
1926. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiul, 1927, No. 44, p. 478.) 


Order No. 35 of 1927: The Unemployment Insurance (Deceased or Insane 
Persons) (Appointment of Representatives) Regulations, 1926. (No date.) (Title 
in: Iris Oifigiul, 1927, No. 44, p. 478.) 


ITALY 


Legge 30 giugno 1927, n. 1627: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
1° luglio 1926, n. 1309, che apporta modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, 
n. 79, sull’ istituzione dell’Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni 
sul lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1574.) (G. U., 1927, No. 177, p. 3146.) 

[Act No. 1267 to convert into an Act Royal Legislative Decree No. 1309 of 
1 July 1926 to amend Royal Legislative Decree No. 79 of 3 January 1926 respecting 
the creation of the National Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 
Dated 30 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto 19 maggio 1927, n. 1377: Norme a complemento del R. decreto- 
legge 16 maggio 1926, n. 908, per la liquidazione degli Istituti pensione ex austriaci. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1638.) (G. U., 1927, No. 184, p. 3238.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1377 to supplement Royal Legislative Decree No. 908 of 
16 May 1926 respecting the winding up of former Austrian pension institutions. 
Dated 19 May 1927.] 


Regio decreto 23 giugno 1927, n. 1340: Modifica al R. decreto 23 marzo 1922, 
n. 387, con cui fu istituito il Casellario centrale generale per gli infortuni sul lavoro. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1634.) (G. U., 1927, No. 184, p. 3234.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1340 to amend the Royal Decree No. 387 of 23 March 1922 
to set up a central register for industrial accidents. Dated 23 June 1927.] 


Regio decreto 14 luglio 1927, n. 1347: Integrazione del Consiglio nazionale delle 
Corporazioni. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1637.) (G. U., 1927, No. 184, p. 3238.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1347 : addition to the National Council of the Corporations. 
Dated 14 July 1927.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 14 luglio 1927: Norme per l’applicazione del R. decreto 
24 febbraio 1927, n. 241, relativo alle denuncie ed ai contributi sindacali obbligatori 
per l’anno 1927. (G. U., 1927, No. 167, p. 2995.) 

[Ministerial Decree issuing rules for the application of Royal Decree No. 241 
of 24 February 1927 respecting compulsory notifications and contributions of trade 
associations for the year 1927. Dated 14 July 1927.] 
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Decreto Ministeriale 21 luglio 1927: Modificazione agli ordinamenti del lavoro 
portuale. (G. U., 1927, No. 174, p. 3074.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the Regulations respecting work in ports. Dated 
21 July 1927.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kungniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Japanu. 
1927. g. 18. junija. (Lik., 1927, No. 15, p. 125.) 

[Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
Japan. Dated 18 June 1927.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 23 mai 1927, portant réorganisation du Comité central 
des Caisses de maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 23. Mai 1927, betrefiend Reorganisation des Zentral- 
ausschusses der Krankenkassen. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 29, p. 414.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 30sten Juni 1927, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betrefiende de gelijkheid van behandeling van vreemde arbeiders en 
eigen onderdanen voor de ongevallenverzekering. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 225.) 

[Act to approve the Geneva Draft Convention concerning equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents. Dated 30 June 1927.] 

Wet van den 30sten Juni 1927, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betreflende de schadeloosstelling voor ongevallen, overkomen in ver- 
band met de dienstbetrekking. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 226.) 

[Act to approve the Geneva Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents. Dated 30 June 1927.] 

Wet van den 2den Juli 1927, tot voorbehoud der bevoegdheid tot toetreding tot 
het ontwerp-verdrag van Genéve betreflende schadeloosstelling voor beroepsziekten. 
(Staatsblad, 1927, No. 234.) 

[Act reserving the right to adhere to the Geneva Draft Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for industrial diseases. Dated 2 July 1927.] 

Besluit van den 25sten Mei 1927, tot uitvoering van artikel 409 der Invalidi- 
teitswet, houdende vaststelling van een algemeenen maatrege! van bestuur betref- 
fende de contréle op de naleving van de bepalingen der Invaliditeitswet door ker- 
misreizigers. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 165.) 

| Decree under section 409 of the Invalidity Insurance Act, issuing public admin- 
istrative regulations for the supervision and the observance of the provisions of 
the Invalidity Insurance Act by persons attending annual fairs. Dated 25 May 1927.} 


NEW ZEALAND 

Regulations under the Pensions Act, 1926. Dated 6 June 1927. (New Zealand 
Gazette, 1927, No. 39, p. 1967.) 

Regulations under the Coal Mines Act, 1925. Dated 15 June 1927. (New Zea- 
Jand Gazette, 1927, No. 41, p. 2081.) 

Regulations under the National Provident Fund Act, 1926. Dated{4 July 1927. 
(New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 46, p. 2203.) 

Order in Council amending the Samoa Immigration Consolidation Order, 1924. 
Dated 20 June 1927. (New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 43, p. 2127.) 

Order in Council issuing electrical wiring Regulations, 1927. Dated 11 July 
1927. (New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 48, p. 2397.) 


Order in Council issuing electrical supply Regulations, 1927. Dated 11 July 
1927. (New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 48, p. 2360.) 
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Order in Council issuing additional Regulations under the Immigration Res- 
triction Acts. Assented to 11 July 1927. (New Zealand Gazette, 1927, No. 50, 
p. 2433.) 


NORWAY 


* Lov om endringer i lov om sykeforsikring av 6 august 1915 med tilleggslover. 
Nr. 1. 3 juni 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 23, p. 497.) 

[Act (No. 1) to amend the Sickness Insurance Act of 6 August 1915 and the 
supplementary Acts. Dated 3 June 1927.] 


* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for sjsmenn av 18 august 
1911 med tilleggslover. Nr. 12. 4 juli 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 31, 
p. 623.) 

[Act (No. 12) to amend the Act of 18 August 1911 respecting the accident 
insurance of seamen and the supplementary Acts. Dated 4 July 1927.] 


* Lov om brigde i lov um ulukketrygding for fiskarar fra 10 desember 1920 med 
tilleggslov fra 17 juli 1925. Nr. 13. 4 juli 1927. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1927, No. 31, 
p. 624.) 

[Act (No. 13) to amend the Act of 10 December 1920 respecting fishermen’s 
accident insurance and the supplementary Act of 17 July 1925. Dated 4 July 1927.] 


PANAMA 


Ley 15 de 1927 por la cual se reforma la Ley 6a de 1926. De 27 de Enero de 
1927. (Gaceta Oficial, 1927, No. 5058, p. 17095.) 

[Act No. 15 of 1927 to amend Act No. 6a of 1926. Dated 27 January 1927. 
(Employment of a certain percentage of Panamanian citizens to be compulsory.)] 


PERU 


Resolucién de la Direccién General de Instruccién aprobando el reglamento para 
las escuelas vocacionales de la Republica. 5 de Marzo de 1927. (El Peruano, 1927, 
No. 73, p. 313.) 

{Resolution of the General Directorate of Education to approve the Regulations 
for vocational schools in the Republic. Dated 5 March 1927.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 24 czerwea 1927 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji konwencji 0 traktowa- 
niu pracownikow obcych narowni z krajowymi w zakresie odszkodowania za niesz- 
cesliwe wypadki przy pracy, przjetej jako projekt na VII Sesji Miedzynarodowej 
Konferenceji Pracy dnia 10 ezerwea 1925 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 65, poz. 573, 
p. 852.) 

{Act to ratify the Draft Convention respecting equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers with respect to compensation for industrial accidents, adopted 
at the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference on 10 June 1925. 
Dated 24 June 1927.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczpospolitej z dnia 17 maja 1927 r. 0 rozsze- 
rzeniu uprawnien Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z ustawy o zabezpieczeniu na 
wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 46, poz. 404, p. 564.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic to extend the powers of the Minister of 
Labour and Social Welfare under the Unemployment Insurance Act. Dated 
17 May 1927.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 18 maja 1927 r. o kauc- 
jach skladanych w zwiazku z umowa o prace. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 46, 
poz. 409, p. 571.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the security to be given in 
connection with the contract of employment. Dated 18 May 1927.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 1 czerwca 1927 r. o przeka- 
zaniu dotychczasowej kompetencji Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu w sprawach bractw 
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gorniczych Ministrowi Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, a kompetencji urzedow gorni- 
ezych w tychze sprawach urzedom wojewodzkim. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 51, 
poz. 454, p. 675.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic to transfer to the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare the attributes formerly belonging to the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, with respect to miners’ benefit societies, and to transfer to the 
provincial offices the attributes of the mining offices in this connection. Dated 
1 June 1927.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 4 czerwca 1927 r. o 
ochronie rynku pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 54, poz. 472, p. 741.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the protection of the labour 
market. Dated 4 June 1927.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 czerwea 1927 r. o 
prawie przemyslowem. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 53, poz. 468, p. 697.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting industrial rights. Dated 
7 June 1927.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 czerwca 1927 
r. W porozumineiu z Ministrem Skarbu w sprawie zawieszenia w stosunku do pra- 
cownikow umyslowych ustepu pierwszego art. 2 ustawy 0 zabezpieczeniu na wypa- 
dek bezrobocia oraz przedluzenia do 26 tygodni okresu zasilkowego. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1927, No. 56, poz. 497, p. 782.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance, to repeal subsection (1) of section 2 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and to prolong the payment of benefit to 26 weeks in the case of 
intellectual workers. Dated 15 June 1927.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 17 czerwca 1927 r. w sprawie rozcia- 
gniecia na obywateli polskich, ktorzy wrocili do Polski po 1 lipca 1926 r., mocy 
ustawy o zasilkach dla osob, ktorym niemieckie instytucje wstrzymaly renty z 
tytulu ubezpieczen spolecznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 64, poz. 564, p. 844). 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to extend to Polish citizens who have returned 
to Poland since 1 August 1926 the benefits of the Act respecting the a lowances 
payable to persons to whom German institutions have ceased to pay social insur- 
ance pensions. Dated 17 June 1927.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Cape Verde Islands 


* Diploma legislativo colonial No 12 de 27 Abril de 1927, promulgando un 
diploma sébre desastres no trabalho e aprovando o respectivo regulamento. (Bole- 
tim Oficial do Govérno da Provincia de Cabo Verde, 1927, No. 18, p. 191.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 12, to promulgate an Order respecting industrial acci- 
dents and to approve Administrative Regulations under the said Order. Dated 
27 April 1927.] 

* Portaria No 33, determinando varias providencias na distribuicdo dos din- 
heiros que o Estado tem aplicado a trabalhos de fomento destinados a obstar 4s 
consequéncias da crise de produccao agricola. 17 de Fevereiro de 1927. (Boletim 
Oficial do Govérno da Provincia de Cabo Verde, 1927, No. 8, p. 87.) 

[Order respecting the moneys allotted by the State for relief works intended to 
alleviate the results of the agricultural crisis. Dated 17 February 1927.] 


S. Tomé and Principe Islands 


Portaria Nim. 43: Determinando que dos salarios dos servicaes angolas con- 
tratados nos termos do modus vivendi vigente, descontar-se hao 50 °/, para bonus 
de repatriagao, que darao entrada no Cofre de Trabalho e Repatriacdo. 5 de Maio 
de 1927. (Boletim Oficial de S. Tomé e Principe, 1927, No. 19, p. 242.) 

[Order No. 43 to provide that a deduction of 50 per cent shall be made from the 
wages of Angola workers engaged in conformity with the provisions of the existing 
modus vivendi with a view to their repatriation, and that the proceeds of this 
deduction shall be paid into the Labour and Repatriation Fund. Dated 5 May 
1927}. 
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RUMANIA 


Lege pentru desfiintarea subsecretariatului de Stat al C. F. R., abrogarea legii 
din 2 Fevruarie 1927 si repunerea in vigoare a legii pentru organizarea si exploatarea 
cailor ferate, promulgata cu decretul regal No. 1964/925, cu adausele facute prin 
legea promulgata cu decretul regal No. 1497/926. 3 August 1927. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1927, No. 178, p. 10887.) 

{Act. to abolish the Under-Secretaryship of State for the Rumanian State 
Railways, to repeal the Act of 2 February 1927, and to re-enact the Act respecting 
the organisation and operation of the railways promulgated by Royal Decree 
No. 1964/925 with the additions thereto promulgated by Royal Decree No. 1497/926.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Amendments and supplements to the Decree concerning the division of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes into ten labour inspection districts, 
eight steam boiler inspection districts, and two shipping inspection districts. 
Dated 29 March 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 77-XVII, p. 3.) 


Order respecting the employment of national labour for the purpose of repair - 
ing old provincial roads and constructing new ones in the Province of Kossovo. 
Dated 2 April 1927. (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 135-XL, p. 7.) 


Order respecting the payment of pensions in dinars to state pensioners receiving 
pensions in crowns. (No date.) (Sluzbene Novine, 1927, No. 167-XLIX.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto-ley disponiende quedo redacto en la forma que se indica el articulo 
12 de la ley Penal de la Marina mercante. 19 de Julio de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1927, No. 204, p. 466.) 

‘’ [Royal Legislative Decree to amend section 12 of the Mercantile Marine Penal 
Code. Dated 19 July 1927.] 

Real orden dictando las reglas que.se indican relativas a las diligencias de la 
Cartera de identidad de los emigrantes. 6 de Julio de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1927, No. 203, p. 452.) 

{Royal Order laying down rules respecting the visa of emigrants’ identity cards. 
Dated 6 July 1927.] 

Real orden dictando las normas, que se insertan, para el cumplimiento del régi- 
imén obligatorio de retiro del personal maritimo. 29 de Julio de 1927. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1927, No. 218, p. 779.) 

{Royal Order issuing rules for the administration of the seamen’s compulsory 
insurance system. Dated 29 July 1927.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts férordning angaende fartygs byggnad och utrustning. Den 
20 maj 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 184, p. 261.) 

{Royal Order respecting the construction and equipment of ships. Dated 
20 May 1927. (Chapter 4: Special safety measures).] 

* Kungl. Maj:ts férordning angaende bostader m. m. a faryg for ombord 
anstéllda. Den 20 maj 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 185, p. 289.) 

, [Royal Order No. 185, respecting accommodation for persons employed on board 
ship. Dated 20 May 1927.] 

* Kung!. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende andrad lydelse i vissa delar av férord- 
ningen den 23 december 1915 (nr. 515) angaende vissa sdkerhetsatgarder vid nyt- 
tjande av fartyg. Den 20 maj 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 186, 

‘296. 


p. 


(Royal Notification No. 186 to amend the Order of 23 December 1915 (No. 515) 
respecting certain safety measures in connection with the use of vessels. Dated 
20 May 1927.] 
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Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av § 1 i kungérelsen den 18, ani 
1920 (nr. 308) angaende tjanstgéringstiden fér viss personal vid statens vattenfalls- 
verk. Den 27 juni 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 259, p. 437.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 1 of Notification No. 308 of 18 June 1920 
respecting the hours of work of certain groups of the staff of the state waterworks. 
Dated 27 June 1927.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av §§ 3 och 6 i kungérelsen den 
21 december 117 (nr. 911) angaende anmalan om olycksfall i arbete m. m. Den 
12 juli 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 303, p. 551.) 

[Royal Notification No. 303 to amend sections 3 and 6 of the Notification of 
21 December 1917 (No. 911) respecting notifications of industrial accidents. Dated 
12 July 1927.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1089: Determination (No. 5) under section seven of 
Act No. 27 of 1925. Wage Act, 1925: Furniture industry (including bedding- 
making, mattress-making, and upholstery). Dated 1 July 1927. [ Wages, hours, 
etc.] (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX IX, No. 1644, 
p. 8.) 

Government Notice No. 1147, under section one hundred and thirty-eight of 
the Public Health Act, No. 36 of 1919, and under the provisions of section one 
hundred and fifty-seven of the said Act, to amend section 1 (a) of the Regulations 
promulgated under Government Notice No. 2014 of 12 December 1921, by the 
addition to the list of offensive trades enumerated therein of the following businesses, 
trades, works, or. establishments, viz. : Premises used for storing, sorting, 
or dealing with hides, skins, and wool ; and premises used for storing or mixing of 
manure superphosphate or fertilisers. Dated 8 July 1927. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXIX, No. 1647, p. 120.) 


Government Notice No. 1178: Regulations under section seventeen of the 
Immigration and Indian Relief (Further Provision) Act, 1927 (Act No. 37 of 1927), 
Dated 15 July 1927. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXIX 
No. 1647, p. 118.) 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


. 

Permanent Court of International Justice. Collection of Judgments. Judgment 
No. 8. Case Concerning the Factory at Chorzow (Claim for Indemnity). (Jurisdiction.) 
Publications Series A. No. 9. 26 July 1927. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1927. 44 pp. 

International Landworkers’ Federation. Secretary’s Report for the period from 
September 1924 to September 1926. Notes of the 4th Congress, Geneva, 27-29 Sept- 
ember 1926. Berlin. 49 pp. 

Attention was drawn to the German edition of this report in the July issue of 
the International Labour Review. Extracts from the report and information 
relating to the proceedings of the Congress were published in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XX, No. 5, 1 November 1926. 

International Law Assoeiation. Report of the Thirty-fourth Conference held at 
Vienna, 5-11 August 1926. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1927. cxcrx + 742 pp. 
£2. 

International Union of Wood Workers. Wages and Working Conditions of Wood 
Workers in Various Countries. Second Report. 1 October 1926. Amsterdam, 1927. 


33 p.p 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


BUENOS AIRES 


Departamento del Trabajo. Departamento del Trabajo 1922-1926. La Plata, 
1927. 332 pp. 

The report on the activities of the Department of Labour of the province of 
Buenos Aires for the period 1922-1926 indicates the scope of the labour legislation 
enacted ; it also gives statistics relating to working conditions and information on 
the labour supply and the enforcement of labour laws. 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Board of Health. Studies in Industrial Hygiene. Extract from the Report of 
the Director-General of Public Health, New South Wales, for the Year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1925. Sydney, 1927. 96 pp. 

Contains three interesting studies. The first and most important deals with 
the standards to be used in diagnosing lead poisoning, the second with a sugar 
dust explosion, and the third with the degree of comfort produced by admitting 
with the plenum air of a theatre a mixture of ozone and an essential oil vapour 
(thyme oil). 


BELGIUM 


Conseil provincial de Liége. Session de 1927. Rapport de la Commission spéciale 
des loisirs de la classe ouvriére. Huy, Imprimerie coopérative, 1927. 48 pp. 

During the period reviewed the Liége Provincial Committee on the Utilisation 
of Workers’ Spare Time and local committees organised 365 meetings for purposes 
of education and recreation, which were attended by 134,704 persons. The 
dramatic clubs, the courses in dramatic art and choral training, the itinerant 
ibraries and the encouragement of small-scale farming started under the 
auspices of the Committee were continued and developed. 
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Ministére de I’Intérieur et de  Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et 
du Congo belge 1924-1925. Cinquante-quatriéme année. Tome L. Brussels, 1927. 
cxvi + 282 pp. 15 frs. 

Statistical year book for Belgium and the Belgian Congo, 1924-1925. 


BULGARIA 


Direetion générale de la Statistique. Siatistique des coopératives dans le Royaume 
de Bulgarie pendant l’année 1923. Sofia, 1927. 133 pp. 
Statistics relating to co-operative societies in Bulgaria for 1923. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Sixteenth Annual Report on Labour Organisation in 
Canada (For the Calendar Year 1926). Ottawa, 1927. 281 pp. 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Societies and of the Convention of the Association of Fairs and Exhibitions for the 
Year 1927. Also Report of Ontario Ploughmen’s Association and Field Crop and 
Seed Growers’ Association and Scores of Combined Field Crop Competitions for the 
Year 1926. Toronto, 1927. 112 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reiehsministerium fir Ernihrung und Landwirtschaft. Aus dem Betrieb und der 
Organisation der amerikanischen Landwirtschaft. (1. Teil.) Ergebnisse einer im 
Jahre 1925 durchgefiihrien Studienreise. By Dr. Th. BRINKMANN. Berichte tber 
Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, Fiinftes Sonderheft. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Parey, 1927. 120 pp. 

To those who wish to study the progress of mechanical means of production in 
agriculture this very thoughtful and exact summing up of United States official 
investigations on the subject will be most suggestive. It has the advantage of 
having been carried out by an impartial observer who travelled in the United 
States on behalf of his Government. The best use has been made of the detailed 
and intensive studies published by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and other authorities on the use of mechanical power in agriculture. Particularly 
illuminating are the deductions drawn as to the inter-relation of motor and of 
animal power, and of the effects of the widespread individual use of the automobile 
by the whole American population for the ordinary transport of persons: this habit 
of personal transport has had the most marked effects on industry, more particu- 
larly on the farming industry. The comparison of costs as between animal and 
motor power is broadly summarised, and some surprising results emerge. It is 
shown that the introduction of mechanical means of production has not yet effected 
that automatic amount of shrinkage in animal power that is necessary if the proper 
economic profit is to be drawn from the new methods of production ; a certain 
amount of overlapping is going on. This, however, is only a temporary stage. 
The whole study merits careful reading. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a very complete review of the 
agricultural marketing problem in the United States. 


PRUSSIA 

Preussisehes Statistisches Landesamt. Sfatistisches Jarhbuch fir den Freistaat 
Preussen. 23. Band. Berlin, Verlag des Preussischen Statistischen Landesamts, 
1927. 297 pp. 

Statistical year book for Prussia, 1927. 


SAXE-ANHALT 


Landesarbeitsamt Sachsen-Anhalt. Handbuch der Beruje. Teil 1. Berufe mit 
Volks-, Mittel- oder héherer Schulbildung. 1. Band. Berufsgruppen 1-1V. Abge- 
schlossen am 30. April 1927. Magdeburg, 1927. xxxvi + 354 pp. 18 marks, 
bound 22 marks. 
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The Employment Exchange Office of Anhalt has commenced the publication 
of a hand book of trades prepared in collaboration with German experts, the German 
Central Employment Exchange and the exchanges of the different States. This 
co-operation has resulted in a publication which should prove useful throughout 
Germany since the information it supplies on each trade or occupation applies to 
the country asa whole. Workers’ and employers’ organisations were also consulted 
in its preparation. The handbook will comprise two parts: the first dealing with 
the occupations for which primary, secondary and high schools supply the necessary 
instruction, the second with the professions. In these two main groups a certain 
number of sub-groups are included. The first volume, recently published, deals 
with sub-groups Ito IV. Each occupation is the object of a monograph bearing on 
the following points : (1) a general study, (2) physical and mental aptitudes required, 
(3) training and specialisation, (4) economic and social factors affecting the position 
of the occupation in the labour market and the openings offered, (5) bibliography. 
This important manual supplies material which may usefully be consulted in 
connection with all questions relating to labour and occupation. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Welsh Department. Education in Wales. Report of the 
Board of Education under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 
1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 18 pp. 4d. 


Home Oiliee. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshop 
for the Year 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 139 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Medieal Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. A Study of 
Telegraphists’ Cramp. By May Smiru, M.A., Millais Cutprn, M.D., F.R.C.S., and 
Eric Farmer, M.A. Report No. 43. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. rv + 
46 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The report describes the results of an investigation instituted in 1922 to deter- 
mine whether and how far there is a specific susceptibility to cramp among persons 
engaged or about to be engaged in telegraphy. 

The application of selected psycho-physiological tests, in particular tests involv- 
ing speed and accuracy of movement, showed that greater susceptibility to muscular 
fatigue, less ability to perform quick and accurate movements, less complete control 
over the muscles when sending a message, and finally, a greater prevalence of 
psycho-neurotic symptoms existed among cramp subjects than among normal 
subjects. Since the two groups, however, were not completely differentiated by 
any of the tests, there was no assurance that liability to cramp could be detected 
with certainty in individual cases. 

It was found that the data obtained through the psycho-technical examination 
of learners in the school of telegraphy corresponded with the opinion of the indi- 
vidual’s ability formed by a superior officer. The conclusion drawn is that, quite 
apart from their bearing upon the main problem — i.e. the aetiology of telegraphists’ 
cramp — the tests applied do serve to explore qualities the presence or absence of 
which has some relation to service efficiency. If the investigation did not yield all 
the definite results hoped for, it suggests at least a field for further research on the 
same lines, which may prove of practical value in the problem of vocational selection. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Flame-Proof Electrical 
Apparatus for Use in Coal Mines. Third Report. Ring-Relief Protection. By 
H. Raryrorp and R. V. WHEELER. Paper No. 35. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 21 pp. 1s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Intelligence Department. Report on the 
Work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry for the two years 1924-26. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This publication gives a detailed review of agricultural research and agricultural 
education during the years 1924-1926 in England and Wales. 


Ministry of Health. General Register Office. The Registrar-General’s Statistica! 


Review of England and Wales, for the Year 1926. (New Annual Series, No. 6.) 
Tables. Part I: Medical. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 111 + 493 pp. 15s. 
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Ministry of Labour. Report on the Work of Advisory Committees for Juvenile 
Employment during the Year'1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 47 pp. 4d. 
The report is compiled from the annual reports submitted by the committees 
to the Ministry of Labour at the end of 1926. ‘The work described includes the 
advising andi placing in employment of boys and girls leaving school, industrial 
supervision of juveniles, apprenticeship, and oversea settlement of boys and girls. 


—— fhe Lonion Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Third Annual 
Report, 1928-1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 18 pp. 4d. 


GOLD COAST 


The Gold Coast. A Review of the Events of 1920-1926 and the Prospects of 1927- 

1928. By Brigadier-General Sir F. G. Guacispere, K.C.M.G.,D.S.O. Accra, 1927. 
1 + 347 pp. 
._ This volume contains the last annual address made to the Legislative Council 
by Sir F. G. Guggisberg and marks the completion of a term of office lasting from 
1919 to 1927 as Governor and Commander in Chief of the Gold Coast Colony and its 
Dependencies. It gives an interesting review of the development of the territory 
during the last seven years and shows the main factors in the shaping of the present 
Government policy as regards administration, trade, agriculture, forestry, finance, 
public health, education and native affairs. The most striking feature in the pros- 
perity of the country is the growth of the cocoa industry, based on production by 
native farmers on their own lands, of which the output increased from 10,000 tons 
in 1907 to 261,000 tons in 1926. 

Tais increase has been greatly assisted by the development of communications 
by road and rail which has been carried out with the willing co-operation of the native 
population. Sir Gordon Guggisberg incidentally calls attention to the fact that 
the work done in developing vehicular transport has had the result of freeing thou- 
sands of native carriers for work in agriculture. ‘‘ One of the worst features of the 
old system of head transportwas the employment of female carriers. ... Head 
carriage still exists away from the motor-roads, but female carriers are seldom seen 
except in transporting foodstuffs from farms to the various markets. The gradual 
extinction of such an injurious form of occupation must ultimately have a bene- 
ficial effect on the race.’’ In commenting on the construction of railways and 
public works the Governor adds: *‘ Both Government and the people of this country 
can also congratulate themselves on a very noteworthy achievement, viz. that in 
no single instance has there been anything approaching forced labour in the work 
of development of the past seven years. ” 


ITALY 

Ministero dell’ Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro, della 
Previdenza e del Credito, [1 contratto di Impiego Privato nella giurisprudenza della 
Commissione Centrale. Rome, 1927. 559 pp. 40 lire. 

Contains the more important decisions of the Commissione Centrale per I’ Impiego 
Privato relating to disputes arising in connection with private employment contracts 
from 1 January 1918 to 31 December 1925. The text of the legal provisions in force 
respecting private employment contracts is given in the appendix. Italy possesses 
extensive legislation on the subject. The decisions of the supreme authority are 
therefore of particular interest. The General Directorate of Labour will continue 
to publish them. 


NORWAY 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Sfatistiske Oversikter,\1926, Résumé rétrospectif, 1926. 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug and Co., 1926. 67 pp. 
Statistical summary for 1926. 


RUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Directia Generale a 
Muneii. Direetia de Studii si Statistiea. Organizatile Profesionale. La Inceputul 
Anului 1926. Bucharest, 1927. 204 pp. 
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The study published by the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insur- 
ance on occupational organisation in Rumania at the beginning of 1926 contains an 
exposition of the law on the subject and a short account of the position of occupa- 
tional organisations at that time. The texts of the Acts in force relating to the 
question are given in the appendix. 


Direetia Meseriilor si Invatamantului Muncitorese. Congresul Meseriilor 
si Invatamantului Muncitoresc Indrumare, Pregatire, Perfectionare si Organizare 
Stiintifica a Muncii. Bucarest, 1927. 339 pp. 

Report of the Congress of Trades and Vocational Training convened by the 
Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance. The questions on the 
agenda included : apprenticeship, proficiency, vocational training of workers and 
apprentices, protection of apprentices, and requirements of trade and minor 
industries. 


Ministerul Industriei si Comertului. Institutul de Statistica Generala a Statului. 
Anuarul Statistic al Romdniei 1925. Bucarest, 1926. x1x + 297 pp. 
Statistical year book of Rumania for 1925 (in Rumanian and in French). 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelsen. Rdkenskapsresultat fran Svenska Jordbruk XI 
Bokféringsaret 1924-1925. By Ludvig NANNEsON. Meddelande Nr. 264 (Nr. 3, ar 
1927). Norrtelje, 1927. 87 pp. Kr. 1.25. 

The eleventh annual report on accounts from Swedish farms, prepared by 
Ludvig Nanneson by command of the Board of Agriculture for the year 1924-1925. 
The bookkeeping on 262 farms is investigated, as against 276 in the previous year. 


Kungl, Statistiska Centralbyran. Ut- och invandring ar 1926. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Folkmangden och dess Forandringar. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 
1927. itv + 34 pp. 

This report is analysed in the September issue of the Monthly Record of Migration. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal-Dust Explosion Tests in the 
Experimental Mine, 1919-1924, Inclusive. By George S. Rice, J. W. Pau, and 
H. P. GREENWALD. Bulletin 268. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. x1 + 
176 pp. 35 cents. 


Experimental Studies on the Effect of Ethyl Gasoline and its Combus- 
tion Products. Report of the United States Bureau of Mines to the General Motors 
Research Corporation and the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. By R. R. SAYErs, 
A. C. FrELDNER, W. P. YANT, and B.G. H. THomas. Washington, 1927. xvi + 
447 pp. 

The problems studied are outlined in the introduction to the report, which con- 
tains a preliminary statement on lead poisoning, a general summary and the 
results of the investigation. The latter bore on : (1) physiological effects of exhaust 
gases from engines using ethyl gasoline ; (2) effects of inhaled ethyl gasoline vapour ; 
(3) effects of ethyl gasoline when absorbed through the skin. The tests made are 
described and the findings set out at length in the following three sections of the 
repon. A large number of tables and illustrations and an index are included. 


URUGUAY 


Direecion General de Estadistiea. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica oriental 
del Uruguay. Ano 1925. Tomo XXXIV. Part 2, a. Montevideo, 1927. Pp. 103-182. 

Among the many subjects dealt with in Part II of the statistical year book of 
Uruguay for 1925 are home trade and agricultural! statistics. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Deutseher Gewerksehaitsbund. Jahrbuch 1926. Berlin, 1927. 230 pp. 
Year-book of the General Federation of German Trade Unions for 1926. 


Annuaire de la Société des Nations, 1920-1927. Compiled under the direction 
of Georges OTTL1k. Foreword by Sir Eric DRummMoNpD. Lausanne and Geneva, Les 
Editions de Genéve, 1927. xxvii + 1005 pp. 

This unofficial year-book of the League of Nations, which makes its first appear- 
ance this year, is to be commended to all interested in the problem of international 
relations. It is a valuable compendium of information on the organisation, history 
and activities of the League, in the preparation of which the editor has received 
assistance from officials of the different organisations and from the Secretariat. 
With a view to facilitating reference, the material relating to the constitution of 
the League — Assembly, Council, Secretariat, auxiliary technical organisations and 
commissions, autonomous organisations (International Labour Organisation, Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, International Management Institute) and 
special institutions (International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, and 
International Institute for the Unification of Private Law) — the list of delegates, 
representatives, judges and officials, and the history of the chief events from 
January 1920 to 17 June 1927 are arranged in three parts. The fourth part is 
devoted to the co-operation of States Members and countries who are not members 
in the work of the League of Nations. An index of persons is added and two appen- 
dices, the first giving the resolutions of the Assembly (in chronological order) and 
those of the Council (with the exception of the resolutions relating to appointments 
of officials and internal financial administration), and the second a list of the chief 
delegates to Sessions of the Assembly prior to that of September 1926. A foreword 
is contributed by Sir Eric Drummonp, Secretary-General to the League of Nations, 
and appreciative letters received from Mr. Brianp, Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Viscount IsHi, Mr. SctaLoga, and Mr. STRESEMANN are included in the beginning 
of the book. 


Antoniu, Athanase, La question agraire en Roumanie. Thése pour le doctorat 
en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1926, 
100 pp. 

Mr. Antoniu’s book furnishes a general survey of questions affecting Rumanian 
agriculture. After describing the failure of various attempts at organisation which 
preceded the reforms recently carried into effect, the author examines the laws 
and decrees relating to the reform in the former Kingdom, Transylvania, Bukovina, 
and Bessarabia, and the Act instituting the Chambers of Agriculture. 


Aus der Au, Dr. Otto. Die Heimarbeit und der heutige Stand ihrer Regelung. 
Berne, Verlag Dr. Gustav Grunau, 1926. vi + 291 pp. 
Study on the legal provisions relating to home work in Switzerland. 


Bericht iiber Landarbeit. Edited by Dr. Deruitzk1. Band I. Stuttgart, 
Franckh’ sche Verlagshandlung, 1927. 182 pp. 

Professor DERLITZKI, director of the experimental station at Pommritz in Saxony, 
brings together in this volume 17 articles by various authors showing the present 
development of the science of farm labour (Landarbeitslehre) in Germany. In the 
longest and most important of these articles Dr. DERLITzk1 sets out the principles of 
the new science and the programme of the Pommritz Institute, and describes some 
experiments carried out at Pommritz. 

Other articles, by two of his assistants, Dr. Scumipt and Dr. WEBER, deal with 
the newest experiments in sugar beet cultivation and the distribution of tasks 
among a number of workers (Das Pensum bei der Arbeiteranstellung). Two art- 
icles, by Dr. MUN1ER and Mr. von OERTZEN, deal with the introduction of the science 
of farm labour in East Prussia and Pomerania. The practical application of the 
new system is described by Mr. Livers, and Dr. Rr&s discusses the introduction 
of payment by results in agriculture. Professor ATtzEL and Professor SANDER deal 
respectively with the very important questions of labour physiology and psychology 
in agriculture. The other articles included in this volume are devoted to agricul- 
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tural machinery and tools, accounting, apprenticeship, vocational education of 
agricultural workers and rural welfare, important questions for the attainment 
of the best possible resuits from the application of human labour which are all 
included in the programme of the Pommritz Institute. Closely connected with the 
science of farm labour is that of domestic labour. In the report this question is 
treated by Mrs. DERLITZKI. 

For all students of the science of farm labour this first volume of reports should 
prove most useful. The inclusion in future volumes of biblicgraphical notes an 
the very scattered articles on the subject appearing in agricultural periodicals and 
elsewhere would be welcome. 


Bethke, Rudolf. Wéie schiitze ich meinen Betrieb vor Feuerschaden ? Nuremberg, 


E. Nister, 1927. vir + 294 + x11 pp. 
Study on safety measures against fire in factories and workshops. 


Borgedal, Paul. Jntensitetsproblemet i det norske jordbruk. Fredrikshald, E. Sems, 
1926. 343 pp. 

This book treats the intensity problem in Norwegian agriculture, although the 
author at first describes the law of diminishing returns and ‘“ the law of higher 
technique ” in agriculture. He describes the economic consequences of diminish- 
ing returns with special regard to conditions in Norwegian agriculture. With the 
help of price statistics and accounts from Norwegian farms, he shows the effect 
which the relation between the prices at which the farmer has to buy his aids to 
production and those at which he has to sell his produce have on the intensity of 
Norwegian agriculture. A special chapter is devoted to the influence of the size 
cf the farm on the intensity with which it is cultivated. 

In Norwegian agriculture labour costs are about 60 per cent. of the total costs 
of production — consequently much attention is paid to the labour factor. But 
the author admits that our knowledge of the human labour factor in agriculture does 
not permit treatment of this question in any way comparable to its relative import- 
ance. 

Bowley, Arthur L. and Stamp, Sir Josiah. The National Income, 1924. A Com- 
parative Study of the Income of the United Kingdcm in 1911 and 1924. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1927. 59 pp. 

Centrokooperativ svaz jednot hospodarskych druzstev republiky Ceskoslovenské 
v Praze. Vyrocni Zprava za Rok 1926. Annual Report for the Year 1926. Prague, 
1927. 108: pp. 

The report of the Czechoslovak Federation of Unions of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies for 1926 is published in Czech, German, French and English. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Department of Manufacture. 
Employee Representation or Works Councils. Washington, 1927. 43 pp. 

This brief survey includes a short historical outline of the development of works 
councils, an account of their activities and the results of their institution, and a 
description of the two main types of employee representation, i.e. the ‘‘ industrial 
democracy ” type and the “‘ committee ” type. 


Chessa, Federico. La classificazione dei rischi e il rischio dell’ impresa. Estratto 
dalla Rivista di Politica Economica, Anno XVII-1927, Fascicolo II. Studi di 
Politica, Finanza ed Economia. Rome, 1927. 127 pp. 

Study on the classification of risks in capitalist enterprise and the various 
forms of industrial organisation to minimise business risks. 

La nozione economica del rischio. Estratto dal Giornale degli Economist' 
e Rivista di Statistica, Febbraio 1927. Castello, Societa Anonima Tipografica 
*“* Leonardo da Vinci’’, 1927. 29 pp. 

Study on the economic theory of risk. 

Contédération nationale des associations agriceles. 1Xe congrés de lagriculivse 
francaise, Strasbourg, 27 avril-2 mai 1927. Compte rendu des travauz. Paris, 1927. 


454 pp. 
The two principal questions on the agenda of the Ninth Congress on French 


Agriculture were education in home economics and the functions of Chambers o 
Agriculture. 
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Extremely interesting and instructive reports on the first question were submitted 
by Mrs. Gabard, Mrs. Meyssonnier-Milcent, and Mrs. L. Compain, together 
with a short paper by Mr. Arthur Gautier. 

The second question was dealt with in a report by Mr. Nomblot, who examined 
the réle of Chambers of Agriculture and the means whereby they discharge their 
functions, their relations with agricultural associations and the question, cf 
temporary and permanent district grouping. 


Deroy, Henri. Les euvres du Moulin-vert. De l’assistance éducative a l’organisa- 
tion familiale. Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit de l'Université de Paris. 
Paris, Jouve et Cie., 1927. 144 pp. 


The problem of social assistance, according to the author, consists in discovering 
a form of organisation at the same time sufficiently strict to avoid the danger of 
indiscriminate help and sufficiently comprehensive and elastic to combine charity 
with social work, which supplements it while differing in its object and effects. 
The author advocates the method applied by the Moulin-vert founded by Abbe 
Jean Viollet in 1902. After describing the aim of this association, the general 
principles on which its action rests, and the methods of assistance adopted, he 
reviews the results achieved through its agency and various welfare activities 
among working-class families. The book contains a bibliography of general works 
on social assistance and documents relating to the work of the Moulin-vert. 


Deutscher Landarbeiter-Verband. Die wirischaftliche Lage der Landwirtschajt. 
Die Lohnfrage in der Landwirtschaft. Sozialpolitik und Landwirtschaft. Drei Vor 
trige. Berlin, Landarbeiter Buchhandlung, 1927. 32 pp. 


In November 1926 the German agricultural workers’ union, Deutscher Land- 
orbeiter- Verband, arranged a meeting to which representatives of the authorities 
and the associations interested in German agriculture were invited. ‘The purpose 
of the meeting was to show the bad position of the agricultural worker. ‘The three 
papers read on that occasion have now been published in the above pamphlet : 
the first, by Dr. BAape, deals with the economic position of German agriculture, 
the second, by Mr. BERNIER, with agricultural wages, and the third by, Mr. 


KwaASsNIk, with agricultural workers and social legislation. 


Deutsche Raiffeisen Bank. Fiinjzig Jahre Raiffeisen, 1877-1927. Die Darlehns- 
kassen- Vereine griinden sich auf die unbedingieste Selbsthiljfe. Leizlere bewirkt 
die Entfaltung, sowie die méglichst ausgedehnteste Anwendung und Nuizbarmachung 
der Krdafte der Bevélkerung und des Bodens F. W. Raiffeisen. Neuwied (Rhein), 
1927. 211 pp., illustr. 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, the German 
Raiffeisen Bank has published the above well-illustrated book which depicts the 
life, personality and work of Raiffeisen, the pioneer of agricultural co-operation 
in Germany and the originator of the principles on which credit societies in other 
countries are based. It contains, in addition, a history of the movement to which 
his conceptions and activities gave rise, statistics relating to the progress and 
present position of the institutions founded, and a description of co-operative agri- 
cultural credit societies in Austria, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France, India, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Rumania, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 


Eliot, Clara. The Farmer’s Campaign for Credit. London and New York, 
D. Appleton and Co., 1927. x11 + 312 pp. 

This book gives the history of agricultural credit in the United States. It 
describes briefly the various systems put into operation, laying special stress 
throughout on the influence of the farmers’ demand for credit, not only on the 
credit institutions, but also on the organisation of the currency system in the 
United States. 

The author does not very often express her own opinions, but quotes from author- 
ities on the question treated. It cannot be said that she describes all the causes 
which have made farmers present claims for credit : she omits, for example, any 
consideration of the influence of the intensification of agriculture in the U.S.A. 
when the supply of free land came to an end, which has been pointed out by other 
authors as one of the principal reasons for the present position as regards agricul- 
turalcredit. But the questions the author deals with are lucidly treated and the 
study is well documented. 
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Fayle, C. Ernest. The War and the Shipping Industry. Economic and Social 
History of the World War. British Series. Publications of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. London, 
Humphrey Milford ; Oxford, University Press; New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1927. xxiv + 472 pp. 

This work gives a very clear and comprehensive account of the conditions under 
which the shipping industry was carried on during the war and of its effects on 
the organisation of British shipping. The various problems connected with 
shipping under war conditions are discussed in detail, with special reference to the 
difficulties of reconciling the necessity for some effective form of state control in 
the national interest with the efficient conduct and working of the industry itself. 

The manning problem was of vital importance. Relations between shipowners 
and seamen, and the various war measures adopted with a view to ensuring an 
adequate labour supply, are discussed with great lucidity and impartiality. After 
recognising that pre-war conditions called for improvement in many respects, 
particularly as regards wages and accommodation, the author notes that one of 
the first effects of war was a general rise in seamen’s wages. 

When the manning problem was becoming increasingly acute, an Admiralty 
Manning Committee was set up ; but the measures proposed, based on the introduc- 
tion of naval discipline on transports and the right to transfer seamen from one 
ship to another, proved impossible of acceptance owing to the uncompromising 
opposition of the seamen. 

Despite a further rise in wages, many genuine and serious grievances remained, 
of which perhaps the most important was the absence of any adequate machinery 
for discussing them. The author describes certain concessions made by the Board 
of Trade — payment of one month’s wages or up to the date of arrival in the U.K. 
to all survivors of ships sunk by enemy action, and payment of travelling expenses 
home, — the creation of the National Maritime Board,and the adoption of the 
principle of a national standard wage. The opinion is expressed that the war 
resulted in raising the standard of living among British seamen, and in closer asso- 
ciation for purposes of constructive co-operation between capital and labour in the 
shipping industry, while more satisfactory and friendly relations with employers 
have been established. 

But it is recognised that many problems still remain to be solved, and that the 
international regulation of standards is the only means by which the demands 
of a quickened social consciousness can be satisfied without pressing unduly hardly 
on owners in the more progressive countries. The problem of working hours at 
sea present special difficulties, and the author thinks it “‘ is probably incapable 
of any but an international solution ”’ ; he maintains that the tendency to inter- 
national co-operation has been a significant development in shipping since the 
armistice. 

In conclusion tribute is paid to the work of the Transit and Communications 
Section of the League of Nations in connection with maritime affairs, and to the 
value of the Maritime Draft Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. 


Ferrarazzo, Enrique Julio. La Accién obrera. De la Revista de Ciencias Econo- 
micas. Publicacién efectuada por la Universidad de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, 
1927. 150 pp. 

An objective study on the labour movement in Argentina from 1880 to 1927. 
The work comprises three chapters. The first is theoretical, while the second and 
third are devoted respectively to a record of events and a consideration of the 
workers’ réle in the National Congress. 


Fry, C. Luther. American Villagers. With an Appendix on the Social Composi- 
tion of the Rural Population of the United States by Luther Sheeleigh CREssMAN. 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. American Village Studies. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. xv + 201 pp. 

This book is to be welcomed because it draws attention to the social signifi- 
cance of the difference between the village and the open country in the United 
States, a difference which exists also, though in a less marked degree, in many 
other countries. The designation ‘“‘rural’’ applies to two social groups, two 
modes of life, not one. There is the village, which is an agglomeration of population 
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due to certain causes, and there is the separate homestead or farm containing a 
single family group. These separate family groups form the “ open country ”’ 
population, having characteristics different from those of the villagers and fulfilling 
different functions. 

According to the census of 1920 the largest number of gainfully employed males 
in the villages taken as the basis of this study were engaged, not in agriculture, 
but in manufacturing pursuits. But in the open country the population is engaged 
in farming. In other words, villages are not agglomerations of a population which 
is still engaged in the primary production of food, but are agglomerations of a 
population which was so engaged, but which is beginning to find its way into 
industry. This change is the more marked the larger the village becomes. If 
the American village is not a concentration of rural interests to serve rural dwellers, 
however, neither is it a fully-grown urban centre. Because it cannot yet manage 
to concentrate sufficient manufacturing employment, it is forced to extrude many 
of its unmarried males. As a result, the unmarried male population of the villages 
is markedly small. This is due to the continuation of a process begun in the open 
country. Each family farm certainly retains one, and possibly retains two, adult 
males ; but beyond that its powers of absorption cannot be stretched. The rural 
exodus begins, and it is the merit of this book to show that it is apparently directed 
at least as much towards the village as towards the large urban centre. Never- 
theless, for the reason already explained above, it does not stop there. That the 
village should act as a shock-absorber of part at least of the country-to-town 
movement, however, is significant, and the studies of village composition and struc- 
ture now being pursued in the United States would seem thoroughly justified. 

Indeed, the rapid growth of villages in the United States is remarkable. One 
out of every eight Americans, it is estimated, lives in a village, and this village 
population is growing relatively more speedily than the population of the open 
country, and not much less speedily than that of the large urban centres. It should 
be added that the present study is based on villages which are strictly rural and 
not surburban dependencies of large metropolitan areas. 


Garnier, Paul. Sept années de défense agricole. Compie rendu des travaux de la 
Fédération régionale des associations agricoles du Centre 1919-1926. Blois, 1927. 


64 pp. 

The functions of the District Federation of Agricultural Associations of Central 
France are discharged through two channels : district congresses and a permanent 
secretariat which carries out the decisions of each congress and seeks to give effect 
to the resolutions passed. The Secretariat is in continuous relation with public 
authorities. It collects information and makes the necessary preparations for 
the general discussions and draws up the agenda of the Congress. The above 
pamphlet describes the work of the Federation in the economic and social sphere. 
A paragraph in the part devoted to social questions recalls the fact that the Congress 
held at Chartres defined very clearly the attitude of the Federation towards the 
International Labour Office and gives the text of the resolution passed. 


Haack, Riehard. Grundriss des in Preussen geltenden Agrarrechts. Berlin, Paul 
Parey, 1927. 204 pp. 

This is a very useful little book on Prussian land law. It outlines the history of 
land legislation in Prussia and describes in a clear and perspicuous way the law 
now in force. 

The questions coming under land legislation which are specially interesting from 
a social point of view occupy a large part of the book. Among the problems treated 
are consolidation, division of common land, settlement and tenancy legislation. 


Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden. Unter Mitarbeit von aber 600 bedeu 
tenden Fachmannern, Herausgegeben von Dr. Emil ABDERHALDEN. Abt. V. Methoden 
zum Studium der Funktionen der einzelnen Organe des tierischen Organismus. 
Teil 5. A, Heft 3. Methoden der Muskel- und Nervenphysiologie. Berlin, Vienna, 
Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1927. Pp. 391-574. 10 marks. 

Among the articles included in this volume of the Handbuch special mention 
may be made of an interesting study by Mr. Edgar Atzcer on the physiology and 
fatigue of industrial workers (Methoden der Arbeitsphysiologie unter besonderer 
Beritcksichtigung des Problems der gewerblichen Ermiidung, pp. 427-558). It is in 
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three sections devoted respectively to rationalisation, physiological tests in voca- 
tional guidance, and fatigue. The writer describes the results of personal research 
in connection with these questions. 


Hansson, Sigfrid, The Trade Union Movement of Sweden. International Trade 
Union Library, No. 6. Amsterdam, International Federation of Trade Unions, 
1927. 56 pp. 

Attention was drawn to the German edition of this study in the Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927. 


Hardy, Charles 0. and Cox, Garfield V. Forecasting Business Conditions. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1927. x + 431 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The book is written primarily for business men and students of business manage- 
ment, and describes various methods of forecasting the course of business prosperity 
for short periods. 

A useful analysis is given of the methods used by the Babson, Brookmire, Moody, 
Standard Trade and Securities, and Harvard forecasting agencies, and, in an 
appendix, the forecasts made by the first four of these agencies over the period from 
November 1918 to August 1926 are given in an abbreviated form. 

The various series and indices most readily available and most often used in 
the United States are discussed, and comparisons are made of their good and bad 
points from the forecaster’s viewpoint. 


Hasund, S. and Nesheim, Ivar. Landbruksundervisningen i Norge, 1825-1925. 
Oslo, J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 1926. 510 pp. 

This book, published to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the first agricultural school in Norway in 1825, contains a description of the state 
of affairs in Norwegian agriculture at that date, and of the development, not always 
progressive, of vocational education in Norway down to the present time. More 
than 25 per cent. of the young men in Norway, it is stated, become independent 
farmers and have studied at an agricultural school. Sections of the book are devoted 
to agricultural, horticultural, dairy and domestic science schools and the special 
education given to officials charged with the redistribution of mixed holdings. 


Henry, Yves. La main-d’ceuvre agricole en Indo-Malaisie. Reprinted from the 
Bulletin économique de l’ Indo-Chine, No. 185, New Series, III, 1927. Hanoi, Impri- 
merie d’Extréme-Orient, 1927. 

This rather full study of the problem of the labour supply in the Netherlands 
East Indies touches on agriculture only in so far as it treats the question of farm 
labour. The author cites the principal legal provisions relating to recruitment, 
labour conditions, etc., of workers under contract moving from Java to the outer 
parts of the Netherlands East Indies. The study, the author states, was suggested 
by the same problem of agricultural labour supply in French Indo-China, where, 
though it has not yet reached an acute stage, it is occupying the attention of plant- 
ers and public authorities. 


Hoifherr, René. La Conférence économique internationale de Genéve. ‘** Revue 
d’Economie politique ’’, No. 3, pp. 884-908. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1927. 
Article on the International Economic Conference held at Geneva, 4-22 May 1927. 


Industrie- und Handelskammer zu Essen. Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch fiir das nieder- 
rheinisch-westfdlische Industriegebiet, 1926. Essen. 575 pp. 

The industrial and economic year-book for the Rhine Province and Westphalia, 
published by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Essen, contains eighteen 
articles by employers on the economic and social position in Germany. These 
articles and the appendices give a considerable amount of statistical information 
for Germany as a whole and for the Ruhr. The second part of the book contains a 
list of authorities and magistrates, industrial undertakings and commercial firms 
(numbering 60,000). 


Jindrich, Alois J. Socidlni Pojisteni u nds i v Cizine. Prague, Sfinx, 1927. 
184 pp. 

Outline of the development of social insurance in Czechoslovakia and in other 
countries, and statement of the present position. 
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Jonge, Anje de, De Resuliaten onzer Landarbeiderswet. Groningen, M. de Waal, 
1926. 164 pp. 


Klein, Fritz. Unter konsumgenossenschaftlicher Flagge. Die Geschichte der 
Gepag. Foreword by Peter Scutack. Verbrauchergenossenschaftliche Bicherei 
Nr. 12. Herausgegeben vom Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Cologne, 
** Gepag ”’, Grosseinkaufs- und Produktions-Aktiengesellschaft deutscher Konsum- 
vereine, 1927. 99 pp. 

A history of the varied activities of the ‘“‘ Gepag’’, the Wholesale Society of 
the German Distributive Co-operative Societies (Cologne) from its foundation in 
1900 down to 31 December 1926. 


Kotek, Dr. Josef. Prehled Rozhodnuti Nejvyssiho sprdvniho soudu a nejvyssiho 
soudu ve Vecech. Zdvodnich Vyboru. Cast Il. (Rozhodnuti od 20. dnora 1924 do 
30. dubna 1927.) Publication of the Social Institute No. 31. Prague, 1927. x1 + 
50 pp. : 

The author has brought together in this volume and methodically grouped the 
decisions of the Czechoslovak Supreme Court and those of the Supreme Administra- 
tive Court relating to the enforcement of Acts on works committees and rendered 
between 20 February 1924 and 30 April 1927. 


League of Nations Union. Towards Industrial Peace. Being the Report of the 
Proceedings of a Conference organised by the League of Nations Union and held at 
the London School of Economics, 1-4 February 1927, on Systems of Fixing Mini- 
mum Wages (Subject on the Agenda of the International Labour Conference, League 
of Nations, at its 1927 Session) and Methods of Conciliation and Arbitration. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1927. x1 + 283 pp. 6s. 

The Trade Boards system of fixing minimum wages, together with the Industrial 
Councils and voluntary arbitration by the Industrial Court, cover an important 
part of the field of industrial relations in Great Britain. These systems, together 
with conciliation schemes, were the subjects of discussion at a four days’ Conference 
organised in London in February of this year by the British League of Nations 
Union. 

The Conference, which is fully reported in this volume, was attended by a large 
number of men and women of recognised authority on the different subjects dealt 
with. Each political party was represented ; employers and workers had the 
fullest opportunity of developing their views, while members of the Civil Service 
and of the Universities also contributed to the discussions. The names of the chair- 
men of the different sessions indicate the range of interests represented. They 
were: Miss Constance Smitu, Professor D. H. MaAcGreGor, Mr. W. T. KELLY, M.P., 
the Rt. Hon. G. N. BARNEs, Sir William MACKENzIE, the Rt. Hon. J. R. CLyNEs, 
M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Viscount BURNHAM. The Conference was also noteworthy 
for the considerable measure of agreement shown on fundamental principles. 
Attention was directed primarily to British methods of fixing minimum wages, 
but legislation and practice abroad were also reviewed, as one of the objects of 
the Conference was to stimulate interest in and make a contribution to the 
discussions on minimum wages at the International Labour Conference. 

Opinion was almost unanimous as to the value of the Trade Boards system in 
Great Britain. An isolated complaint was made that Trade Boards hinder the 
development of trade unions, but there was little support for this view. Both 
employers and workers were generally agreed that the system has been effective 
in regulating wages without increasing unemployment. The minimum wage sys- 
tems of France, Germany, Canada and Australia were described and compared with 
that of the British Trade Boards. 

It was generally recognised by most speakers that joint industrial councils 
have not developed as had been anticipated when they were first introduced. 
There was, however, general agreement as to their utility and several speakers 
suggested an increase in their powers. On conciliation and arbitration there was 
general agreement that suspicion and distrust could be removed only by frequent 
and frank discussions between employers and workers on the basis of a full know- 
ledge of the financial conditions of industry. 

In dealing with the subject of industrial relations at the closingsession, Mr. Albert 
THOMAs gave expression to the underlying ideas which had inspired the Conference. 
He emphasised the fact that not only in Great Britain, but throughout the world, 
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there was an urgent desire for industrial peace. This desire can be realised only, 
he pointed out, through the application of the principles of social justice. He 
indicated the part which the International Labour Organisation is playing in the 
establishment of these principles, and stressed the need for greater knowledge of 
the facts of economic life. 

The appendix to the report gives a list of the chief publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office relating to the subjects discussed at the Conference. 


Les Cahiers du ‘*‘ Redressement frangais’’. Vols. I, 11, III and IV: L’éducation 
nationale. Vol. V: Agriculture. 104 pp. 3.50. frs. Vol. VI: Matiéres premiéres et 
forces naturelles. 109 pp. 3.50. frs. Vol. VII: La réorganisation industrielle. 129 
pp. 4.50 frs. Vol. VIII: Organisation de la production. 219 pp. 4frs. Vol. IX : 
L’ Artisanat. 131 pp. 4frs. Vol. X: L’aspect social de la rationalisation. 106 ;pp. 
3frs. Paris, Editions de la S.A.P.E., 1927. 


Constituted in December 1925 by men of widely different calling, the Redresse- 
ment francais pursues, independent of political parties, a programme of social, 
economic and financial restoration applicable to France and to her colonies. This 
programme was drawn up at the Congrés de l’ Organisation held 7-9 April 1927 under 
the chairmanship of Marshal Foch. The reports submitted to the Congress are 
now published in a series of 33 small volumes. 

Of the first ten booklets now under consideration four are devoted to education, 
the second including a short paper by Mr. E. GEorrroy on the organisation of 
technical instruction. i 

In Vol. V Mr. AUGE-LARIBE contributes a paper on rationalisation in agriculture. 
He is in favour of a protective tariff for industry and agriculture, and advocates 
improvement in labour conditions, agricultural education in rural schools, electrifi- 
cation in rural districts, redistribution of land (divided at present into areas too 
small for the production required), standardisation of agricultural machinery and 
implements, the use of selected seed and stock, the development of agricultural 
associations, and closer co-operation between producers and distributive societies. 
A report by Mr. Paul GARNIER in the same volume deals with the agricultural 
labour supply and includes a statistical annexe showing the number of agricultural 
workers in the diffrent departments. A short note by Mr. OUALID is added on the 
relations between the foreign agricultural and the foreign industrial labour supply 
and the necessity of controlling the distribution of foreign workers. A paper of 
a few pages on electricity in agriculture is contributed by Mr. Maurice Brrouzer. 

The sixth volume in the series is mainly devoted to raw materials and the 
utilisation of power derived from natural sources. 

In Volume VII Mr. Auguste DETOEuF discusses industrial reorganisation, compar- 
ing the tendency to centralisation in other countries — particularly in the United 
States and in Great Britain — with the same movement in France. A number 
of appendices are added. 

The eight pamphlet deals with the organisation of production. Mr. DEviNaT, 
Director of the newly founded International Management Institute at Geneva, 
makes an interesting comparison between scientific management in European 
countries and in the United States ; he also considers the measures necessary to 
stimulate public interest in the subject in France. 

A longer report on industrial output is contributed by Mr. C. B. THumEN. 
The writer gives some attention to the social aspect of the question and to labour 
conditions, time study, rest pauses, and occupational selection and training. 
The third and fourth papers in this volume, due respectively to Mr. J. SIEGLER 
and Mr. R. Breor, deal with methods of remuneration and with industrial association. 

The ninth volume contains the report of Mr. Jean DELAGE on handicrafts (L’ar- 
tisanat), which includes a consideration of social questions, the protection of women 
workers, and home work. 

Volume X is devoted to the social aspect of rationalisation. Mr. Ernest MERCIER 
examines in what measure rationalisation can be adopted in France and what 
results may be expected from its introduction, its effects on the worker, the 
consumer and the state. Mr. Joseph ZAMANSKI deals with the problem of organised 
relations between capital and labour, and gives the text of the proposed Act on 
joint committees (commissions mixtes and comités professionnels). Mr. Roger 
PicaRpD contributes a report on the application of the 8-hour day, from which, 
he declares, unquestionable advantages have already been derived. The volume 
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concludes with a letter to the journal Le Peuple by Mr. Ernest MERcrIER on the 
same subject. 


Lortseh, Charles. La Hongrie économique et les intéréts frangais en Hongrie. 
Preface by Georges BLONDEL. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. xv +178 pp. 10frs. 

After giving, in a general introduction, a short history of Hungary, the author 
describes the nature of the country, its population and political constitution, the 
main lines of the agricultural reform, financial reconstruction, etc. He then deals 
with Hungarian industry and the country’s foreign trade. His aim is to show 
how a new European balance can be established through a better utilisation of 
Hungarian resources. 

Moll-Weiss, Augusta. Les gens de maison. Preface by Raphaé] GEorGEs-LEvy. 
Bibliothéque sociale des métiers, publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. 
Paris, G. Doin et Cie, 1927. xvi + 288 pp. 14 frs. 

After a history of domestic service from ancient to modern times, the author 
describes the effects of the Revolution on the civil status of domestic servants and 
the present position. The recruiting of domestic staff, employment contracts, 
wages and legal responsibilities of employers are among the subjects treated in 
the second part. The chapter devoted to hygiene and moral welfare is particularly 
interesting. The third part of the book deals with remedies for the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs : education of employers and training of servants, organisa- 
tion of domestic servants, association of employers, and introduction of foreign 
workers. The author recommends more especially better household organisation 
and greater simplicity in the home. Mrs. Moll-Weiss endeavours, first, to discover 
means of prolonging for a period the existence of the present organisation of 
domestic service ; secondly, to indicate the main lines of a new organisation. The 
appendix includes some considerations on the accommodation of domestic servants 
and some examples of the organisation of a day’s work, A bibliography is added. 


Moreau, Armand. L’cuvre sociale du P.L.M. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1927 
197 pp. 

The author has sought to give an objective exposition of the welfare work of 
the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railway Company. The first part of the book deals 
with the working conditions of the Company’s employees, and the special position 
of the railwaymen in the working community in France due to the absence of 
unemployment and the public nature of the railway services. The second part is 
devoted to a description of the welfare work of the P.L.M. Company. The 
author reviews in turn the measures taken to ensure the well-being of employees and 
their families (assistance to large families and assistance in cases of sickness and to 
superannuated employees) and to solve the housing problem. In the last chapter 
he examines the attitude of the Company towards the railwaymen’s organisations 
and co-operative societies. A bibliography is included. 


Morel, Eugéne. La production et les huit heures. Enquéte auprés des industriels. 
des hommes politiques. économistes et militants ouvriers. Préface de Léon JOUHAUx, 
Paris, Editions de la Confédération générale du Travail. x1rv + 326 pp. 10 frs. 

This is the publication in book form of the particulars of an enquiry undertake 
by the journal Le Peuple, referred to at length in Jndustrial and Labour Information, 
Vols. XX (p. 299), XXI (pp. 353-357), and XXII (pp. 305-309). 


Moyiteh, Sava. Le parlement économique. Etude politique et juridique. Thése pour 
le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1927. 146 pp. 

Mr. Moyitch considers the theory of political representation and the theory of 
occupational representation, then examines the attempts at an application of the 
principle of occupational representation in Germany, France, Italy and the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The book does not contain a complete 
documentation on the subject treated, as the author himself warns the reader. 
But Mr. Moyitch makes a careful analysis of the two theories compared, and points 
out their respective flaws in his conclusions, which reveal a competent critic and 
a mature judgment. 


Nordin, John. Arbetstidslagen och Arbetsradet. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1927. 


154 pp. 
This book on the Hours of Work Act and the Labour Council in Sweden may be 
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regarded as semi-official, in view of the author’s position as president of the Council, 
the authority responsible for the administration of the Act. 

In the preface it is pointed out that during the examination of the applications 
submitted to the Council, even recently it has too often appeared that both employ- 
ers and workers are not sufficiently acquainted with the provisions of legislation 
on hours of work, especially those concerning its scope, the right to work overtime, 
the possibilities of exemption, etc. This has sometimes led to disputes between 
employers and workers, which might perhaps have been avoided if the parties had 
had a better knowledge of the provisions of the Act and its administration by the 
Labour Council, and on both sides a wish has been expressed for the publication of 
a comprehensive survey. 

Mr. Nordin’s work contains, in addition to a detailed account of the provisions 
of the Act and model forms to assist in drafting applications to the Labour Council, 
a full summary of the decisions of the Council down to 1 January 1927. A brief 
description of the work preparatory to the passing of the Act, so far as this has a 
bearing on the interpretation of its various provisions, is added. 

Finally, appendices give the text of the Hours of Work Act now in force, of 
certain sections of the Labour Protection Act, and of other measures pertaining 
to the regulation of hours of work. 


Oldenburg, Dr. G. Handbuch far das landliche Fortbildungsschulwesen in Preus- 
sen. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1926. x1 + 314 + 206 pp. 

This book, to which attention was drawn in the February 1927 issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review, is a complete handbook on the organisation of the Prussian 
continuation schools. The appendices reproduce all relative Acts, regulations, 
statements and decisions of importance, and also contain statistics on the subject. 
The principal part of the book describes the history and administration of the 
continuation schools and gives, through contributions from many authors, a review 
of all the questions arising out of continuation school education. The sections on 
the relations between this form of education and the instruction given in other 
schools are of general interest. The question of vocational agricultural education 
in the continuation school has more especially caused much discussion. The con- 
tinuation schools, when originally founded, were only intended to confirm or extend 
a little the knowledge which the pupil had acquired in the elementary school. 
Later, as an experiment, some continuation schools were established where vocation- 
al education in agriculture was given, but these schools have been closed. The 
continuation school now gives no vocational education, but takes into account 
the occupations into which the pupils will enter, or have already entered. In 
other words, continuation schools are being given an agricultural bias. 


Peyer, Karoly. A X. Genfi Munkaugyi Konferencia Térgyaldsai és az Olasz 
Fascista Mozgalom Birdlata. Szakszervezeti Mozgalom IV. Budapest, Népszava- 
Kényvkereskedés Kiadasa, 1927. 24 pp. 

The first part of this pamphlet gives an account of the work of the Tenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference. It contains also Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty and the proposed questionnaire on freedom of association. In thesecond 
part, the author examines the Italian Labour Charter. Finally, a translation is 
given in Magyar of Mr. Jouhaux’s speech on the examination of the credentials of 
the Italian Workers’ Delegate to the Conference. 


Pitaval, Robert. Annuaire international des mines et de la métallurgie, 1927. 
Paris, Publications miniéres et métallurgiques S.A.R.L. vir + 736 pp. 

International year-book of the mining and metal industries for 1927. 

Privremena Radnieka Komora. I[zvestaj Privremene Radnicke Komore za Dal- 
maciju u Splitu za god. 1922-1926. Split, Leonova Tiskara, 1927. 111 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Employment Exchange for Dalmatia for the 
period 1922-1926. 


Rager, Dr. Fritz. Die gesetzlichen Bestimmungen aiber jugendliche Arbeiter und 
Lehrlinge und die Fortbildungsschulgesetze der Bitndeslander. Mit Anmerkungen 
und einer Einleitung. 2. vermehrte Auflage. Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in 
Oesterreich. Gesetzesausgabe der Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. 
Band II. Heft 3. Vienna, Volksbuchhandlung, 1927. 316 pp. 
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Second revised and enlarged edition of volume II in the series of Austrian social 
laws (Sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung Oesterreichs) published by the Vienna Workers’ 
and Employees’ Chamber (see International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, March 
1924, p. 462). This volume contains the text of all the legal provisions, Acts, 
Decrees, etc., relating to young workers and apprentices, together with the regula- 
tions relating to continuation classes. In an interesting preface, Mr. Rager, who is 
secretary to the Chamber, gives an historical outline and a description of the 
present position of the legal protection of apprentices and young persons, and 
indicates the probable trend of its development. 


Reichs-Landbund. Buchstelle. Hauptstelle fiir den Schlesischen Landbund. 
Landwirtschaftliche Betriebsergebnisse. Wirtschaftsjahr 1925-1926. 27 pp. 


— Hauptstelle fiir den Freistaat Sachsen. Landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- 
ergebnisse. Wirtschaftsjahr 1925-1926. 55 pp. 


oa Hauptstelle fir die Provinz Schleswig-Holstein. Landwirtschaftliche 
Betriebsergebnisse. Wirtschaftsjahr 1925-1926. 27 pp. Berlin, 1927. 

The Reichslandbund, the biggest German agricultural association, publishes 
book-keeping accounts for the financial year 1925-1926 for 77 farms in Silesia, 
75 in Schleswig-Holstein, and 175 in Saxony. The methods employed are not 
exactly the same in the three reports. The information given for each farm is 
both full and detailed, but while in many cases percentages or relative figures are 
quoted for the utilisation of land, the density of stock, etc., no such figures are given 
for the cost of production — here only absolute figures are quoted. This makes 
comparison between single farms difficult, and the difficulty is increased by the 
fact that no attempt is made to work out averages either in absolute figures or in 
percentages for groups of farms or for all the farms together. In the introduction 
it is stated that the value of averages of the results of farming is not to be denied, 
but that a study of the figures by the reader himself is considerably more instruc- 
tive even though this method is more troublesome. It may be true that from an 
educational point of view it is useful to get a practical farmer to study the figures 
and really try himself to determine the cause of differences between farms ; but, 
on the other hand, it limits considerably the use that can be made of this valuable 
material by other persons. Comparison between various districts is made very 
difficult and comparison from year to year impossible. 

In each report farms are grouped on the basis of the net output capacity of 
their soil (Ertragswertklasse), as used for taxation purposes. In the report for 
Silesia the sub-groups are pooled to form bigger groups, inside which the farms 
are arranged according to the area cultivated. 


Reichsverband deutseher Konsumvereine. Preise der Konsumgenossesnschaften 
und des Einzelhandels. Verbrauchergenossenschaftliche Bicherei Nr. 14. Cologne, 
1927. 80 pp. 

As a reply to the observations published by the German Retailers’ Union 
(Hauptgemeinschaft des Deutschen Einzelhandels) on the report of the International 
Labour Office, the National Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies 
(Cologne) gives in the above volume the results of an enquiry carried out in forty- 
nine districts into prices charged by societies affiliated to the Union compared 
with those charged by private retail traders. The investigation in most cases 
covered four different undertakings in each district. 

The Union not only made a careful examination of the quality and quantity 
of the goods selected, but also, in order to avoid any possibility of an arbitrary 
choice of articles to be compared, drew up a list of twenty-three articles of a given 
quality on which the enquiry was to bear. 

The investigation showed the prices charged by distributive co-operative 
societies to be 10.78 per cent. lower than those charged by private retailers. 


Ripa, Dr. Jean. Politique et prévoyance sociales en Tchécoslovaquie du ler janvier 
au 31 décembre 1926. Publication of the Social Institute No. 32. Prague, 1927. 
30 pp. 

Dr. Ripa, of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare, gives an interesting 
survey of the activities of that Department: assistance to the young and the 
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nfirm, emigration, housing policy, labour protection, unemployment relief, placing, 
enforcement of Acts on works committees, factory inspection, social insurance, 
assistance to disabled ex-service men and workers’ co-operative saving banks. 


Risch, Brétigniére, Guicherd and Jouvet. Grignon (Le Chdteau et I’ Ecole). 
Paris, Editions de la Bonne Idée, 1926. 301 pp. 20 frs. 

This book has been published to celebrate the centenary of the big agriculture 
school at Grignon, outside Paris. The book contains a history of the schoo 
and a description of the education given and the experimental work undertaken 
there. 









Rudnicki, Tadeusz. Tabele do obliczania terminéw uprawnien do swiadczen 
Kasy Chorych. Vademecum urzédnika Kasy Chorych. I. Warsaw, Ogolno-panst- 
wowywiazek kas chorych w Polsce, 1927. 13 pp. 

The first of a series of manuals designed for the use of employees of sickness 
insurance funds. Contains tables facilitating calculation of the period during which 
benefit is payable in cases of sickness. 


Schlesinger, Martin Ludwig. Das bolschewistische Russland. Jedermanns Biche- 
rei, Natur aller Lander, Religion und Kultur aller Véliker, Wissen und Technik 
aller Zeiten. Abteilung: Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Friedrich Gium. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1926. 112 pp. 3.50 marks. 

Study on Soviet Russia. 


Sehreiber, Arno. Die Konzentration im Genossenschafiswesen. Berlin-Steglitz, 
Selbstverlag, 1926. 71 pp. 

Second revised edition of a study on centralisation in the co-operative movement 
to which attention was drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1 
January 1925, p. 147. 


Sieben, Robert. Abdbau in der Sozialpolitik. Inaugural Dissertation. Velbe 
(Rhineland), Freizeiten-Verlag, 1926. 136 pp. 

Mr. Sieben’s aim is to show the development of German labour legislation 
during the period immediately following the war and to trace the influences which 
induced employers to demand a restriction of such legislation. He concludes that 
there exists no real danger of retrogression in social policy. 


















Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Seventh Annual Report, 
1926. London. 87 pp. 
This report was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, August 1927. 







Sommerfield, Dr. Th. Atlas der gewerblichen Gesundheitspflege. Band II. 
Berlin, Preussiche Verlagsanstalt, 1927. 120 pp., illustr. 

Reference to the first volume of this interesting work was made in the January 
1927 issue of the International Labour Review, p. 171. The second volume, now 
under consideration, is devoted to hygiene in the printing and textile industries. 
It gives a brief outline of occupational risks and the prophylactic measures enjoined. 
A large number of photographs and some coloured plates are included. 










Stueken, Dr. Rudolf. Theorie der Konjunkturschwankungen. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1926. 75 pp. 3.50 marks. 

A critical study of the principal theories of economic cycles which the author 
examines more particularly from the point of view of the explanation of fluctuations 


in prices. 













Suranyi-Unger, Dr. Theo. Die Entwicklung der theoretischen Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre im ersten Viertel des 20. Jahrhunderts. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. xu + 







320 pp. 
A history of economic theories during the first quarter of the twentieth century 
| in German-speaking, Latin and Anglo-Saxon countries. Each chapter includes 






a bibliography, and an index facilitates reference. 







Svenska Arbetsgifvare Féreningen. Svenska Arbetsgifvare Foreningens Kalender 
1 Maj 1927. Stockholm, 1927. 364 pp. 
Directory of the Swedish Federation of Industrial Employers’ Associations. 
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Tillinger, Tadeusz. Wydajnosé Pracy. Wydawnictwo “ Ligi Pracy ’’. Warsaw, 
1926. 86 pp. 

An objective and scientific study on the “ productivity of labour’’. The 
author attempts to dissect the different parts of the machinery of state to ascertain 
which of these parts requires amendment with a view to rendering its working as 
satisfactory in Poland as it is in economically superior countries, and ensuring the 
general well-being to which she is entitled. 


Toussaint, Hans. Die Organisation der Arbeit und der Lohnwesens im deutschen 
und englischen Bergbau. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde 
der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Ké6ln. 
Cologne, Paul Kerschgens, 1926. 95 pp. 

Study en the organisation of work and the wage system in the German and 
English coal industry. 


Ustredi Poraden Pro Volbu Povolani. I. Zjistovdni Schopnosti pro Povoldni 
( Vysledky Prace Prazskych Poraden Pro Volbu Povolani.) Détermination des aptitudes 
professionnelles. (Exposition des travaux effectués par les offices de lorientation 
professionnelle de Prague.) Il. L’orientation professionnelle en Tchécoslovaquie. 
Prague, 1926. 43 pp. 7.50 Czech crowns. 

The pamphlet published by the Prague Central Office for Vocational Guidance 
is designed to furnish the reader with (1) information on the work achieved by the 
vocational guidance offices in Prague, (2) the development of vocational guidance in 
Czechoslovakia during the period 1921-1926. While the second part, written in 
French, comprises only one chapter, the first is divided into four sections written 
in Czech and followed by a short summary in French. 

Short as it is, this small pamphlet nevertheless gives a good idea of the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance in Czechoslovakia, the methods employed and the 
valuable research work carried out in this connection. 


Verwaltung-Akademie Berlin. Jahrbuch 1926. Herausgegeben von Walter 
PreTtscH. Berlin, 1926. 189 pp. 

Year-book of the Berlin ‘‘ Academy of Administration ”’ for 1926. The fourth 
part contains statistical data, a list of addresses of schools for the higher grades 
of the Civil Service, the programme of the Berlin Academy and the list of professors. 


Yovanovitch, P. G. La réforme agraire en Bosnie et Herzégovine. Thése pour le 
doctorat. Faculté de droit de l’université de Paris. Paris, Jouve et Cie., 1927. 109 pp. 

In the first part the author examines in turn the political-agrarian régime in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina before and during the Turkish domination and during the 
Austrian occupation. In the second he considers the bases of the agrarian reform, 
the organisation of agrarian administration and the measures taken by the Yugoslav 
authorities to carry out the reform. In the last chapter he draws certain con- 
clusions. Mr. Yovanovitch considers it regrettable that the reform should have been 
put into effect by Decrees which aroused a certain amount of misgiving among the 
peasantry and without the necessary preparation. The state, he says, should 
encourage the development of co-operative producers’ and distributive societies 
with a view to facilitating the purchase of agricultural machinery, so urgently 
needed in Bosnia and Herzogovina where the agricultural methods employed are 
still extremely primitive. Not less important, he holds, is the question of the edu- 
cation of the peasant class, which is almost entirely illiterate. The author urges 
the organisation of elementary and secondary education and the creation of special 
agricultural schools, the institution of lectures and courses on agriculture and the 
distribution of pamphlets on agricultural questions, etc. The volume includes a 
bibliography. 
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